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Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 


Straight Plays 


ARTS (Tem, 3334) Members Only 
Mon. to Sat. 8.0, Mats. Thurs. & Sat 
CHANGE FOR THE ANGEFI 








s.0 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
vs. &0,. Thurs. 2.45. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE WRONG SIDE OF THE PARK 
Margaret Leighton, Richard Johnson, Joyce Carey 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs, 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 4.45 & 8.30 
ROSMERSHOLM 
Closing 19th March 


TCOMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
‘ommencing 22nd March 
LOOK ON TEMPESTS 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE COMPLAISANT LOVER 
Raiph Richardson, Phyllis Calvert, Pau! Scofield 


MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Evs. 6.10 & 8.40. Sat 
HENRY ¥ 
in battledress 


2.30 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
vs 


E 7.30. Sat. 2.30 
THE IMPORT 


ANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
RICHARD Il 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
SAINT JOAN 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8 50, Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 


QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE ASPERN PAPERS 
Michae! Redgrave, Flora Robson, Beatrix Lehmann 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Commencing 7th March 


COMPAGNIE MARIE BELI 


+ST. MARTIN'S (Tem, 1443) 

8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. §.30 & 
Commencng 16th March 
INHERIT THE WIND 


vs 8.30 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
vs. 8.15, Wed. 2.30. Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
THE HOSTAGE 


Alfred Lynch, Howard Goorney, Eileen Kennally 





Comedies 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
WATCH ITT, SAILOR 
Kathleen Harrison, Cyril Smith 





CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
ONE WAY PENDULUM 


George Benson, Alison Leggatt, Douglas Wilmer 





a 


ited: 


Shows marked { will have their first 
performance during March 


DUKE OF YORK'’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
AND SUDDENLY IT’S SPRING 
Margaret Lockwood, Yolande Donlan, Frank Lawton 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
vs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY 
Coral Browne, Nigel Patrick, Barry Jones 


Note. 


*LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 3.0. Sat. 5.0 & 8& 
THE NIGHT LIFE OF A VIRILE POTATO 
Sarah Churchill 
Commencing 1Sth March 
THE DANCING HEIRESS 
Millicent Martin. Irving Davies, Jill 
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Ireland 


*PHOENINX (Tem. 8611) 
Commencing 9th March 
THE MAJORITY OF ONE 
Robert Morley, Molly Picon 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs 2.30. Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND 
Kay Hammond, John Clements 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. §.0 & 8.15 
THE LILY WHITE BOYS 
Albert Finney. Philip Locke, Georgia Brown 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 
vs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. $.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Stanley Baxter, Walter Fitzgerald 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs 2.30. Sat. $.30 & 8.30 
THE MORE THE MERRIER 
Anna Neagle. Jane Baxter. John Robinson 


WESTMINSTER (Vic, 0283) 
VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 
Alan Bade! 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Léo Franklyn 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30. Tues. 2.30. Sat. §.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


‘DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
A CLEAN KILL 
Commencing 23rd March 
GO BACK FOR MURDER 








. 
Musicals 
ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 6.10 & 8.45 


WHEN IN ROME 
Dickie Henderson, June Laverick 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat 
MY FAIR LADY 
Alec Clunes, Anne Rogers, James Hayter 


2.30 


GARRICK (Tem, 4601) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
FING’S AIN'T WOT THEY USED T'BE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 








HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs, 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, John Neville, Clive Revill 


NEW (Tem, 3878) 
Evs. 8.15, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
MAKE ME AN OFFER 
Daniel Massey, Dilys Laye, Wally Patch 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Commencing 24th March 
FLOWER DRUM SONG 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Commencing 17th March 
FOLLOW THAT GIRL 
New Julian Slade-Dorothy Reynolds Musical 





Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs, 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
PIECES OF EIGHT 
Fenella Fielding, Kenneth Williams 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
LOOK WHO'S HERE 
Barbara Young, Donald Hewlett 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
CLOWN JEWELS 
The Crazy Gang 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.15 
ROYAL BALLET SEASON 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30 


OPERA SEASON 





Pantomimes 





COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
ALADDIN 
Bob Monkhouse, Doretta Morrow, Ronald Shiner 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Daily 2.45 and 7.30 
HUMPTY DUMPTY 
Harry Secombe, Altred Marks 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evenings at 7.30 


Mats. Daily 2.45, except Tues. & Fri 
VAL PARNELL presents 
HARRY SECOMBE in 
HUMPTY DUMPTY 
ALFRED MARKS 
GARY MILLER 





ROY CASTLE 











Your holiday 
can get off to a flying start if 
you fly Air France. Here are 
some of the many places in 
Europe we serve: 

PARIS ----from £9-19-0 
ROME ----from £45-17-0 
VIENNA- - - - from £48- 7-0 
INSTANBUL - from £112- 1-0 
PALMA - ---from £39-17-0 
DINARD - --from £13-17-0 
NICE -----from £27- 0-0 
MILAN - - - - from £33-15-0 
ZURICH - - - from £31-19-0 
ANKARA - - - from £117- 0-0 
BARCELONA - from £35- 5-0 
DEAUVILLE- - from £17-11-0 
MARSEILLES - from £37- 9-0 
ATHENS - - - from £100-16-0 
GENEVA ---from £30- 5-0 
LISBON- - - - from £50-10-0 
MADRID - - - from £44- 1-0 
LABAULE - - from £15-15-0 


(the above tourist return fares are 
subject to Government approval and 
are applicable from Ist April 1960). 
Bookings and information from 


AIR FRANCE 
The World’s Largest Airline 
Dept. F.T.1, 158 New Bond St., London, W.1. 


Grosvenor 9030 or your Travel Agent. 


Ask him too, for details of the “fly now, pay 
later’’ Air France Air Credit Scheme. 


T.W.14 











“EXTREMELY FUNNY” 


Iiustrated London News 


“WONDERFULLY RELAXING” 


Daily Sketch 


“BRILLIANTLY STAGED” 


Daily Telegraph 


“TALENTED COMPANY” 


LOOK Financial Time 
WH O’sS 
HERE! 


THE NEW REVUE AT THE 


FORTUNE 


THEATRE 
TEMple Bar 2238 











THE MERMAID THEATRE 


(Blackfriars, London E.C.4) 


February 25 
to April 9 


Shakespeare’s 
HENRY V 


—in battledress 


Twice nightly at 6.10 and 8.40 p.m. 
Matinees Saturday 2.30 p.m. 


BOX OFFICE CIT 7656 


AND WHY NOT BOOK A TABLE IN THE 
RIVERSIDE RESTAURANT (CITY 2835)? 
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Cover Portrait 
in The Wrong Side of the Park 
(Picture by David Sim) 


Richard Johnson and Margaret Leighton 








Barbara Jefford as Saint Joan 


@ A striking portrait of Miss Jefford as she appears in the title role of the Old Vic 
Company's revival of Bernard Shaw's * Saint Joan,”’ which had its first performance on 
Portrait 9th February. This production, which is reviewed later in this issue, is directed by Douglas 
hy Seale, with costumes and décor by Leslie Hurry and music composed by John Lambert. The 
: next production ip the 1959/60 Old Vic Season on 12th April will be J. M. Barrie's ** What 
ingus McBean Every Woman Knows,” in which Maggie Smith will play Maggie. Peter Potter is the director 
and Patrick Robertson designs the scenery and Rosemary Vercoe the costumes, This revival 
is in honour of the Barrie Centenary, which falls on 9th May. 
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MAKE - UP by 
MAX FACTOR 


28 OLD BOND STREET - LONDON, W.|I + TEL: HYDE PARK 6720 
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Over the Footlights 


HEATRE-in-the-round has been in 

the news following the great success 
of the American play Inherit the Wind 
at the Pembroke Theatre. Croydon. We 
hope to include a review in our next 
issue. Meantime the Studio Theatre 
Company, under the direction of Stephen 
Joseph, will be coming to the Mahatma 
Gandhi Hall on 7th March. Pioneers 
in theatre-in-the-round, they will present 
Strindberg’s Miss Julie preceded by 
Viennese Interlude, a short study of 
Strindberg by Colin Wilson, on the 7th, 
8th and 9th and Missing Bodies, a pro- 
gramme of two comedies of menace by 
David Campton and James Saunders, on 
lith and 12th March. 

Several important West End _ produc- 
tions were presented in February too 
late for review. They included Watch 
It, Sailor, successor to Sailor Beware!, 
at the Aldwych on the 24th; Visit to a 
Small Planet at the Westminster on the 
25th, and Shakespeare’s Henry V (in 
battledress) at the Mermaid on the same 
day. There were also two transfers, A 
Clean Kill going to the Duchess to make = ALAN BADEL, who is starring in “ Visit to a Small 
way for One Way Pendulum, transferred Planet," the American play by Gore Vidal which had its 
from the Roval ‘Court to the Criterion. = preformance at the Westminster Theatre on 25th 

, ebruary. The play is directed by Charles Hickman with 
décor by Anthony Holland. Viscount Furness is presen- 

ARCH will ope with Bernard Kops’ am a : aioe. 9 — sensed olen -~ oe 

new play Change for the Angel sponsible for “The Ark,” recently at the Westminster 

rs 7 Mr. Badel was also recently seen in the West End at 

(Arts, Ist), and on the 7th Peter Daubeny the Arts Theatre in ‘ Ulysses in Nighttown,”’ and will 

is presenting Compagnie Marie Bell for be remembered for his performances in Shakespeare at 
Re ~ - the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre and at the Old Vic. 

a three-weeks season, at the Savoy. The 

plays in the repertory are Phédre, (Picture by Angus McBean) 

Bérénice and Britannicus. Following the 

success of the one act double bill by Harold Pinter at the Hampstead Theatre Club, it is 

good news that The Dumb Waiter and The Room will be seen at the Royal Court on 8th 

March, to run until the 29th. 

Never had it so Good, a new play by John Wiles, a young dramatist who spent some 
months on the staff of the Coventry Repertory Company, was presented at the Belgrade 
Theatre at the end of February and, it is now announced, will come to the Theatre Royal, 
Stratford East, on 8th March for a three-weeks season, under the Belgrade management. 
The play is set in present day Coventry and deals with the citizens’ problems of adaptation 
in the rebuilt city. 


ROBERT MORLEY returns to the West End in A Majority of One, the Broadway comedy 

hit, which opens at the Phoenix on 9th March. The famous Jewish actress Molly 
Picon has come over from New York to star with Mr. Morley, and the play is directed 
by Wendy Toye with settings by Alan Tagg. 


WO new musicals due in March are The Dancing Heiress at the Lyric Opera House on 
the 15th and Follow That Girl, the Julian Slade-Dorothy Reynolds successor to Salad 
Days at the Vaudeville on the 17th. To round off a busy month Agatha Christie’s new 
thriller, Go Back for Murder, comes to the Duchess on the 23rd and Flower Drum 
Song, the Broadway musical hit, to the Palace on the 24th. F.S. 
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New Shews Reviewed 





“The Lily White Boys’—Roya! Court, 27th 

January 

(See also pages 24, 25) 

More the Merrier’—Strand, 2nd 

February 

(See also pages 37-39) 

“The Wrong Side of the Park”—Cambridge, 
3rd February 
(See also pages 17-22) 

“The Night Life of a Virile Potato'’—Lyric 
Opera House, 8th February 

“Saint jJoan’”—O!d Vic, 9th February 

“Double Yotk”—St Martin's, 10th 
February 

“Fings Ain't Wot They Used T’Be”’— 
Garrick, 11th February 

“Girl on the Highway"—Princes, |5th 
February 


“The 











ROYAL COURT 
**The Lily White Boys”’ 


HE programme says that this is a play 

with songs, but the overall effect is 
rather that of a biting, topical revue with 
no sentimental song and dance interludes, 
in which, while there is vitality and mordant 
wit in plenty, the depressive aspects far out- 
weigh the normally entertaining. 

Harry Cookson provides the “play” and 
the songs are by Christopher Logue with 
music by Tony Kinsey and Bill Le Sage. 
These are undoubtedly very clever people 
with an ear to the seamy side of life and 


together with Harry Cookson, a knowledge 
bordering on despair in the modern manner, 
for all their daring, lively wit and dialogue 

The “Lily White Boys” are three typical 


teddy boys, numbering Albert Finney as 
Ted. the gang leader, Monty Landis as 
Razzo and Philip Locke as Musclebound. 
They are in a way grotesquely amusing 
caricatures of the boys in West Side Story, 
and light relief is provided by their girls. 
Jeannie (Georgia Brown), Eth (Shirley Anne 
Field) and Liz (Ann Lynn). No punches are 
pulled and Musclebound in particular keeps 
a close grip on his cosh when Ted. the leader. 
decides they are in an unprofitable racket 
(i.e. the knocking down of defenceless old 
ladies and gentlemen and petty thieving 
thereby), and turns his eye to “legitimate” 
money making, that is to say the perfectly 
respectable world of the law. the unions and 
big business. Beginning with a pretence of 
reformation at the local Youth Club they 
all reach the “top.” financially if not 
morally, except Musclebound., and at the end 
as a touch of supreme irony Ted. now a 
prosperous M.P., takes his place with Razzo 
and the three girls on the Committee enquir- 
ing into juvenile delinquency. 


Albert Finney is most convincing as the 
gang leader, Ted, who has doubts about 
life, and the other members of the gang are 
all excellent. In true revue fashion 
Willoughby Goddard, James Grout, Geoffrey 
Hibbert, Barbara Hicks and Ronnie Stevens 
appear in a variety of rdles as the so-called 
“upright citizens,” giving lively support. 

Bill Le Sage and Tony Kinsey are, we are 
not surprised to hear, specialists in modern 
jazz and have worked well with poet 
Christopher Logue, author of the lyrics, 
which are cleverly staged by Eleanor Fazan 
The show is directed with speed and verve 
by Lindsay Anderson and Sean Kenny adds 
further to his now considerable laurels with 
an inventive décor admirably suited to the 
subject. FS 


STRAND 
**The More the Merrier”’ 

NNA NEAGLE has not been seen in the 

theatre since her appearance in The 

Glorious Days at the Palace in 1956. It was 
therefore with a pleasant sense of anticipa 
tion that one went to the Strand to witness 
her return to the stage in a new comedy by 
Ronald Millar. Unhappily the evening put 
these benign feelings sorely to the test. It 
would be interesting to know the reasons for 
Miss Neagle’s choice of this particular play 
for such an auspicious occasion. There is 
nothing very new about it. the plot is out of 
the Ark and the whole play has a thrown- 
together air about it. Did the story appeal 
because it reminded her of some of her 
films? Indeed the play might make a box 
office success film but in the light of what 
has been happening in the theatre during the 
past twelve months it is a depressing step 
backwards 

The setting is the lush London home of a 
film actress, Stella Felby (Anna Neagle), and 
the play opens with Stella being interviewed 
by an aggressive female photographer 
(waspishly played by Jane Meredith) and a 
reporter. This scene leads one to believe 
that we are about to see a satire on the 
ballyhoo surrounding film stars, but not a bit 
of it. It soon turns out to be one of those 
tales (so popular in women’s magazines and 
on the screen) in which the cute and pre- 
cocious daughter ultimately succeeds in 
reuniting her recently divorced parents, who 
have always loved each other anyway. 

In this trite concoction the women come 
off best. Anna Neagle looks beautiful, 








Ann Lancaster, who portrays ** Mrs. Lack,” 
the next-door neighbour in ** Watch It, Sailor,’’ which 
opened at the Aldwych on 24th February. This is the 
sequel to * Sailor Beware!’, with Kathleen Harrison 
appearing in the role of Emma Hornett. 


particularily in a stunning evening gown, and 
one supposes that that is all the audience 
wants her to be. Jane Baxter does all she 
can for Stella’s sister, investing her quite 
ridiculous part with a breezy niceness. As 
the terrible daughter, Tracey Lloyd tends to 
become tiresome. Miss Lloyd is a newcomer 
with plenty of attack and vitality but at the 
moment she is rather undisciplined 
Beatrice Varley as the Nanny has no part at 
all, and one’s heartfelt sympathy goes to 
Gordon Tanner as the American suitor and 
John Robinson as the ex-husband. 
L.M. 


CAMBRIDGE 


‘The Wrong Side of the Park’ 
HE first full length play by John Morti- 
mer has made a considerable impact on 
the West End. and deservedly so, for though 
there are some incidental shortcomings, this 
is a play of real feeling which grips from 
curtain rise. 

The play is set, we are told, on the wrong 
side of Loidon’s Regent's Park. which is to 
say somewhere in the N.W.6 area, in a 
decaying old house overshadowed by some 
mammoth blocks of new flats. Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch’s composite set well conveys a 


Anton Diffring, well-known in films and on 

TV. is now appearing as Mountjoy in Shakespeare's 

“Henry V"™ at the Mermaid Theatre where this 

revival “in battledress ** opened on 25th February, too 
late for review 


certain symbolism in this juxtaposition, and 
Peter Hall in his direction takes full account 
of the growing seediness of Mr. Lee’s house, 
which he shares with his son and daughter- 
in-law. Mr. Lee (brilliantly played by 
Charles Heslop) is a retired planter who has 
taken to dabbling in spiritualism, and his wife 
(Joyce Carey) displays all the expected taboos 
of her class, as well as a nature lacking in 
love. 


The chief characters are the son, Henry, 


and his wife, Elaine, and Richard Johnson 
and Margaret Leighton well earn the success 
they have made of these réles. Elaine, a 
confirmed neurotic, has escaped from reality 
into a glorification of her first marriage in 
wartime to Peter Mason, a young pilot who 
was later killed in a road accident, while 
Henry, a civil servant, has patiently with- 
stood the sixteen years of their marriage, 
notwithstanding the portrait of the beloved, 
actual and imaginary, which is always in his 
line of vision. 

Elaine's young sister, a modern take-life- 
as-it-comes young lady, lives in the dry-rot 
infested basement, making no move 
apparently to bring home to her nameless 
photographer friend that he is the father of 
her baby. Into this painfully ineffective 
household comes Miller, an unscrupulous, 








lively young man on the look-out for easy 
ways to make money, It pays him to play 
up to the nerve-tortured Elaine and he is 
installed as a lodger in the room upstairs 
largely because he reminds her of her first 
husband. Robert Stephens, it will be 
remembered, played a _ similar rdéle_ in 
George Dillon, but in this case it is his task 
to breathe life into an inadequately-created 
character. Wendy Craig, as Barbara the 
sister, is faced with a similar task, for the 
character makes no real impact on the story. 
The psychological situation between 
Elaine and Henry, however, becomes all 
absorbing as the play proceeds and the 
eventual crisis and catharsis are both drama- 
tic and moving. 
FS. 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, Hammersmith 


**The Night Life of a Virile 
Potato”’ 

HERE is hardly any story. The situation 

is that of a fruitful ménage a trois with 

both women pregnant and it is treated on a 
plane of very light comedy. Since that is 
what they have to do, there is nothing to 
complain of in the way the company, led 
by Miss Sarah Churchill, Miss Mercy Hay- 
stead and Mr. George Chator, do it. Not 
everybody would be amused, but, according 
to the programme, Bedford liked it, Bourne- 
mouth clung to it, and Leeds nearly packed 
all houses. Anyway, the author, Miss Gloria 
Russell, is but 22 and the play only took her 
six weeks. H.G.M. 


This play will be followed by The Dancing Heiress, a 
new musica! starring Millicent Martin, on 15th March 








century takes for granted. 
forthright attack has its reward in the trial 
scene. 
that these religious leaders could contemplate 
for one minute incarcerating for life a girl 
of this kind, and understand perfectly why 
in rage and anguish she chose the quick 
release from such a death in life. 
understand too why the burning of such 
a vital, young, healthy peasant lass would 
search the hearts of the more sensitive on- 
lookers in an age when burnings were com- 
mon and eccentrics feared for witchcraft 
and devil possession, 


to a man well cast. 


OLD VIC 


“Saint Joan” 


HIS is a most satisfying revival of Shaw’s 
great play, painstakingly presented 


against the background of the famous pre- 
face. No liberties have been taken with 
the author’s central idea that there are no 
villains in the piece, and his specific descrip- 
tion of Joan as 
extraordinary strength of mind and _ hardi- 
hood of body.” He claims that “ she worked 
by commonsense” and was a “ combination 


. 


‘a shrewd country girl of 


inept youth and academic ignorance 


with great natural capacity, push, courage, 
devotion, originality and oddity.” 


Barbara Jefford has taken all this to heart. 


and this reviewer for one could not quarrel 
with an interpretation so near to Shaw's 
reading of a character on whom sainthood 
sits so awkwardly; that is to say the kind 


sanctimonious sainthood the twentieth 
Miss Jefford’s 


Mediaeval or not we are horrified 


We can 


The other leading characters were almost 
David King’s bluster- 


(Continued on page 12) 


“Salad Days” 


A scene from the Julian Slade and 
Dorothy Reynolds smash - hit 
musical which is now the longest 
running musical in the history of 
the world—beating “Cho Chin 
Chow * on 21st January 1960 and 
the New York run of ** Oklahoma " 
on 30th January 1960. Seen by 
1,500,000 people, * Salad Days” 
opened at the Vaudeville on Sth 
August 1954 and had played 2,290 
performances when it ended its 
fabulous run on 27th February. 
* Salad Days * has been performed 
in fourteen countries overseas, 
120,000 L.P. records have been sold 
and every member of the Royal 
Family has seen it-—some of them 
several times. Bob Harris as 
Troppo and Joe Greig as P.C. 
Boot have been in the show since 
it first opened. The show begins 
a long provincial tour at Oxford on 
7th March. 

































































b> 


The young company at the Fortune Theatre. Top row L to R, Anna Quayle, Dennis Wood, 
Sonia Graham; second row, Barbara Young, Donald Hewlett, Nyree Dawn Porter and below 
centre, Tony Tanner. 


“Look Who’s Here” 


@ Scenes from the new revue by Ted Dicks, which is presented by Anna Deere Wiman and 

Charles Ross Productions Ltd., at the Fortune. This gay little revue is devised and directed 

by Charles Ross, with choreography by Bob Stevenson and décor by Michael Young. “Look 

Who’s Here” was first produced at = a Theatre last November under the title 
“Let's Go Mad.” 


(Pictures by Michael Boys) 
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et : 

Above: Sonia Graham, Donald Hewlett. Nyree Dawn Porter and Dennis Wood in Richard 
Waring’s number “What's in a Name?” Below left: Tony Tanner and Barbara Young in 
“Mischief Makers” by Ted Dicks. Below right: Julian Slade’s number “Christmas Madrigal.” 











Above left: “Noh Play” by David Edwards. Above right: Ted Dicks’ delightful “Numbers” 
which closes the first half. Below left and Below right: “The Method Bid” and “Dish Rag.” 
two amusing numbers also by Ted Dicks. 





New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 

“Saint Joan” (Conid.) 

ing de Baudricourt admirably set the pace 
in the opening scene, and extremely skilful 
and sensitive performances were given by 
Robert Harris as Peter Cauchon and Walter 
Hudd as the Inquisitor. In that admirable 
scene of political manoeuvring between the 
Bishop of Beauvais, and the Earl of War- 
wick, Mr. Harris was brilliant in command- 
ing our sympathy for the Bishop’s point of 
view, though George Baker was perhaps too 
youthful and superficial as Warwick. In 
this scene too, John Moffatt finely conveyed 
the fanaticism of de Stogumber, leading 
naturally to his excesses at the trial and 
terrifying outburst after Joan’s burning at 
the stake. 

Alec McCowen’s Dauphin, though physi- 
cally right, would have benefited from a 
trifle more pathos on occasion. Norman 
Scace as Tremouille and Joss Ackland as 
the Archbishop of Rheims provided a nice 
contrast of beef and brain. Donald Hous- 
ton’s Dunois was soldierly in the best sense. 

The Epilogue followed quickly after the 
burning and was well executed. But as the 
years go by it seems more than ever appro- 
priate the play should end on Warwick's 
words, spoken in the dying light of the 
flames. A final word in praise of Douglas 
Seale’s direction, and the effective décor by 
Leslie Hurry. F.S. 


ST. MARTIN'S 
“Double Yolk” 

UGH and Margaret Williams’ two plays, 

A Sparrow Falls and A Special Provi- 
dence, given under the all-in title of Double 
Yolk, gain their names from the Hamlet 
quotation “ There’s a special providence in 
the fall of.a sparrow,” and we were aware, 
therefore, that something would link the two 
plays together, though two different sets of 
people are involved. The link turned out 
to be quite ingenious, but the plays them- 
selves lacked conviction, the first being a 
cliché-ridden melodrama and the second 
(though more promising) because the main 
theme was never resolved. 

In A Sparrow Falls Judy Campbell, in a 
wheelchair, by an unbelievable bit of artifice. 
receives a letter written by her husband to 
his mistress, and is thereby driven to suicide. 
In the second Special Providence, Anna 
Massey is a young wife living in dread of 
her pilot husband being killed in a flying 
accident. He is, in fact, involved in a road 
accident in which the other driver is serious- 








ly injured, and is charged with being under 
the influence of drink. But in the end the 
interesting psychological situation between 
these two is never dealt with and their 
future is obscure. 

The first play was directed by Jack Min- 
ster and the second by Celia Johnson, with 
Hutchinson Scott designing the sets for both, 
and in the first special praise was due to 
Judy Campbell as the unfortunate wife and 
Harold Scott as the doctor who confronts 
the husband (played by Robert Flemyng) 
with his “crime.” In Special Providence 
Richard Briers as the young R.A.F. pilot 
and Avice Landon as his mother-in-law in 
particular gave most convincing perform- 
ances, and Anna Massey made full play of 
the emotions of the young wife. F:S. 


GARRICK 


“Kings Ain't Wot They Used 
T’ Be” 

OW refreshing it is to get away from the 

tinkle of teacups and twittering small 
talk into the brash, bawdy and vital atmos- 
phere of Soho’s underworld as depicted by 
Frank Norman in his musical Fings Ain't 
Wot They Used T’Be. This is the second 
Soho musical to be seen in the West End 
during the last six months and those who 
saw the earlier, The Crooked Mile, will find 
an added interest in Fings. Here is no 
sentimentalised view of golden-hearted tarts 
and lurid novelettish crooks. Mr. Norman 
knows this milieu too well. His “ brasses,” 
pimps, gamblers and thieves may be colour- 
ful but they have the stamp of authenticity 
about them. 

The author has also been lucky enough to 
find in his producer Joan Litthkewood and 
in his designer John Bury two people of 
outstanding talent whose ideas have not been 
at variance with his own. Indeed the only 
minor fault one can find with Miss Little- 
wood’s direction is that the pace is so fast 
that at times the actors become inaudible 
she should keep in mind that not all of her 
potential audience is well acquainted with 
the jargon. At the moment the chief culprit 
is Glynn Edwards, though only in the early 
scenes. Otherwise Mr. Edwards gives an 
outstanding performance as Fred, the one- 
time big timer who now runs a seedy spieler 
in Soho, where Tosher and his two whores, 
Betty and Rosie, the thief Redhot, whose 
overcoat iS aS Capacious as a carpet bag, 
and sundry other gamblers and layabouts 
meet and pass the time of day. 


(Continued on page 14) 








“Double 
Yolk” 


@ Scenes from the two 
plays by Hugh and 
Margaret Williams which 
are linked together by an 
incident under the title 
* Double Yolk.” They were 
presented at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre by Minster Produc- 
tions Ltd., on 10th February, 
but were shortly afterwards 
withdrawn. “Inherit the 
Wind” is to follow at St. 
Martin’s on 16th March. 


“A Sparrow Falls” 


Right: Judy Campbell as 
Helen and Robert Flemyng 
as Colin, her husband, in a 
dramatic moment from the 
first play, which was directed 
by Jack Minster in décor by 
Hutchinson Scott. The scene 
is the sitting room of a 
house between Liverpool 
and Southport. 


Pictures by 


Angus McBean 


“Special Providence” 

Anna Massey as Jane and 
Avice Landon as Ann, her 
mother, in the second play. 
The action takes place in the 
kitchen-living room of a 
small flat in a town in 
Northamptonshire and the 
setting was again designed by 
Hutchinson Scott. This play 
was directed by Celia John- 
son, her first work as 

producer. 

















Anne Rogers as she appears in the réle of 
Eliza Doolittle in ** My Fair Lady” at Drury Lane. 
Miss Rogers, it will be remembered, was the original 
girl friend in “The Boy Friend” when it was first 
produced at the Players’ Theatre and later at Wynd- 
hams. She recently returned from New York where 


she was appearing as Eliza in the American production 
of ** My Fair Lady“ to take over the réle from Julie 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 


Andrews. 








New Shows Reviewed (Contd) 
**Fings Ain't Wot They Used T'’Be” (Contd) 

Fred wins a tidy sum at the and 
makes for the big-time once again. But on 
the opening night of his newly-painted 
spieler he is “ carved up” by his old enemy 
Meataxe (a character much talked about 
but never seen) and ends up marrying his old 
brass, Lily. 

The company is excellent all round and 
many of them are playing several parts. 
Wallas Eaton is particularly amusing in his 
portrayal of a pansy interior decorator 
So are Yootha Joyce as The Brass Upstairs 
and George Sewell as the Busker. 

Miriam Karlin, who now plays Fred’s 
girl Lily, hasn’t been seen to such good 
advantage for some time, and puts over he! 
numbers with a knowing ease. James Booth 
too, is quite outstanding as Tosher, as are 
Toni Palmer and Barbara Windsor (as Betty 
and Rosie). Especially Barbara Windsor. 
who in skin-tight trews, with flaxen hair 
and saucer eyes is a show stopper and in 
her number “ Where do Little Birds Go? ” 
did just that. Tom Chatto contributes a 
cynical study of a corrupt policeman who 
turns honest crook when he learns that he 


races 


is to be moved to another “manor” and 
will have to make his contacts all over 
again. 


Lionel Bart’s music and lyrics are rather 
in the old Music Hall style and fit perfectly 
into the fabric of the story. No-one ever 
gets out of the picture to sing a song. The 
numbers “ G’Night Dearie,” “ The Ceiling’s 
Coming Dahn,” “ Big Time” and “ Student 
Ponce ™ particularly stand out. L.M. 
PRINCES 
“Girl on the Highway” 

HIS new play by Ernest Borneman was 

hastily withdrawn after a week. with the 
author protesting his work had been given 
the wrong twist. As seen on the stage this 
TV-like melodrama, set almost entirely 
in a criminal court, was unrewarding to say 
the least. The painfully frank evidence about 
a delinquent girl's pregnancy and rape were 
presented sensationally, and no moral drawn 
Directed by Peter Cotes, this was a waste 
of the talents of Joan Miller, Brian Reece. 
Susan Burnet, David Horne and Allan 
Jeayes, among others. F.S 


Michael Allinson, the English actor who 

has been out in America since the Spring of 1958, took 

over the réle of Professor Higgins from Edward Mul- 

hare on 15th February Mr. Allinson would have 

joined the Broadway production of ** My Fair Lady ™ 
on the Ist but for a foot injury. 








Whispers from 
the Wings .,... 


ker-on 


Richard Johnson, who has 
earned high praise for his 
acting in John Mortimer’s suc- 
cessful new play at the 
Cambrid: 


HINKING playgoers are keeping the box- 

office busy at the Cambridge Theatre in 
their eagerness to buy tickets to see The 
Wrong Side of the Park, John Mortimer’s 
first full-length play, in which Margaret 
Leighton and Richard Johnson play the 
young husband and wife. It is because it is 
that kind of play that Richard Johnson gets 
so much satisfaction out of playing the 
character of Henry Lee. 

“I've developed an affection for Henry 
Lee,” said Mr. Johnson, “because he has 
rather admirable characteristics of selfless- 
ness. He loves his wife and is prepared to 
sacrifice himself for her well-being, but he 
does it in the wrong way. He would have 
made a much better husband if he had been 
stronger and less likely to give her her own 
way. He makes mistakes, but as they are for 
a good reason, one forgives him. 

“Mr. Mortimer seems to tell us that 
reality has to be faced. Pipe dreams are no 
good and that is what every character dis- 
covers in turn. They all make adjustments to 
their way of living and progress a bit during 
the course of the play, being slightly better 
at the end than they were at the beginning.” 

Henry Lee is a gem of a part and Mr. 
Johnson compares him to an iceberg, because 
there is far more underneath than on top. 
He is still studying and working on this 
“intellectual exercise,” as he calls it, giving 
an increasingly richer performance as the 
run of the play progresses. Even so, Mr. 
Johnson quite honestly confesses his 
favourite part to be Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
in Twelfth Night, which he played at Strat- 
ford and with the Stratford Company in 
Moscow and Leningrad. 

“I found Sir Andrew an adorable person,” 
said Mr. Johnson, recalling the happy nights 
when he played the part. “He is one of the 
underdogs of the world, made use of by lots 
of crafty people, like Sir Toby Belch. For 
all that, he loves people with genuine 
warmth, just like a spaniel. When I played 
him I tried to give him that lovable 
spaniel quality.” 


Among British actors, Richard Johnson is 
unique, being the only one who has played 
Shakespeare in Moscow on two different 
occasions. He played Laertes to Paul 
Scofield’s Hamlet in 1956 and two years later 
he returned to play Romeo and Sir Andrew 
with the Stratford Memorial Theatre Com- 
pany. 

Before he went to Russia he had strong 
views about the insecurity of the actor's life 
in this country and envied Russian artists 
who were members of permanent companies. 
They have no worries about paying the rent 
because their career is assured until the day 
they die and even their widows are cared 
for afterwards. Yet, after first-hand observa- 
tion of Russian productions and working 
conditions, Mr. Johnson returned to Britain, 
full of praise for the stimulating effect 
insecurity has upon our actors. 

The permanent company has its draw- 
backs, the principal one being that actors 
gain a possessive hold upon certain réles, 
which may not come the way of younger 
artists until they are fairly advanced in their 
careers. A born Juliet may be thirty-five 
before she gets the opportunity to play the 
part. There is a natural tendency for the 
older generation in a permanent company to 


(Continued overleaf) 











resist youth, either in the shape of players 
or producers. 

“The Russian theatre is in a state of 
intellectual stagnation,” maintains Mr. 
Johnson. “It has not progressed since the 
Revolution. This means that the famous 
Stanislavsky productions of Chekhov plays 
at the Moscow Art Theatre are preserved, 
down to the most delicate nuance, but there 
has been no progression and there is a 
museum-like atmosphere about the Moscow 
Art Theatre performances. 

“Shakespearean acting is incredibly ‘ham.’ 
Compared with our current styles at the 
Old Vic and Stratford. it is sheer burlesque. 
But as one generation apes the previous 
one, there is no hope of any change being 
brought about. The execution is marvellous, 
but there is no interpretation. The Russian 
actors copy the old masters to perfection; but 
what they copy has long been out of date.” 

Ever since the Revolution the theatre in 
Russia has been used as an instrument of 
propaganda for the teachings of Lenin and 
Marx. In consequence, every play, even a 
tragedy, must be played optimistically. The 
Peter Brook production of Hamlet, in which 
Mr. Johnson played Laertes, was criticised in 
Moscow because it was played pessimisti- 
cally, according to Soviet standards. 


Much as Mr. Johnson was grateful for the 
experience of playing in Russian theatres, 
he returned home to glory in the insecurity 
of the British actor. “I am convinced,” he 
maintained, “the British actor is unpompous 
because, even at the very height of his fame, 
he is liable to be publicly attacked. It helps 
to keep him humble. 

“There is another aspect of the actor's 
life which is unknown in Russia. Here, I 
can mix easily and freely with famous 
players, such as Peggy Ashcroft and 
Laurence Olivier, who are older than I am. 
Yet I never feel we belong to different 
generations. We are all actors and that is 
all that matters. No one stands on _ his 
dignity. I imagine such easy contact would 
be impossible in those permanent Russian 
companies where so much importance is 
placed on seniority.” * 


Italia Conti 
Stage School 


Theatrical and Film Agency, 
Licensed Annually by the L.C.C. 


Prospectus from: 12 Archer St.. W.1. Ger 1054 








B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 





PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT AT 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 





Also Department for Revues, Light Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, etc., New or from Stock 





Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 





Also largest Stock of Period Costumes for Hire at 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


(Next to Stage Door, Cambridge Theatre) 
Telegrams: ‘‘ History, Lesquare, London ’ 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 
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Elaine: That's Mr. Peter Mason. I'm not married to him now 


Elaine Lee (Margaret Leighton) tells the inquisitive Mr, Miller (Robert Stephens), to 

whom she has just let the room upstairs, about her first husband, whose portrait he is 

holding. It is an evening in April and the advent of Mr. Miller seems to have brought a 
new interest into Elaine's life. 


“The Wrong Side of the Park’”’ 


CENES from the brilliant new play by John Mortimer which has received widespread 

acclaim. Brilliantly acted, the play is directed by Peter Hall with setting by Tanya 

Moiseiwitsch. The first performance at the Cambridge was on 3rd February, and a full 
review appears earlier in this issue. 


(Pictures by David Sim) 
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Mr. Lee: This white blur 
must be Sir Arthur Conap 
Doyle 


Mr. Lee (Charles Hes- 
lop), now retired, shares 
his somewhat  dilapi- 
dated house in North 
West London with his 
son and daughter-in-law 
and has developed a 
keen interest in spiritu- 
alism. Right: Elaine’s 
sister Barbara (Wendy 
Craig), who lives in the 
basement and is expect- 
ing a child. 


Elaine: Will you listen? Or 
are you so overworked, so 
exhausted, that you haven't 
a moment to spare for the 
human beings you have 
taken on? 


When Elaine’s husband 
Henry Lee (Richard 
Johnson), a_ civil ser- 
vant, comes home in the 
evening he appears 
completely oblivious of 
the fact that his neuro- 
tic wife is more excited 
than usual 


























Elaine: Can't you understand? I've let it. I've Iet the room! 


Elaine at last tells her husband about Mr. Miller, with her parents-in-law as audience. The 
fact that she has to share the house with Henry’s father and mother is an added strain on 
Elaine’s already over-strung nerves. 


Miller I might be able 
to think of a scheme to 
swell your pension 


Mr. Lee: I'm too old for 
speculation 


It is soon apparent 
that Mr. Miller has 
ulterior motives in 
taking up his abode 
with the Lees. (Cen- 
tre, Joyce Carey as 
Mrs. Lee.) 

















Elaine: Outside the search. 
lights sawing the air, and 
the little orange-lipped 
WAAFS giggling in the 
blackout and going down 
like ninepins And the 
great sad noise of your 
friends bumping away 
against the clouds 


Elaine grows lyrical in 
telling the new lodger 
her glamorised version 
of her wartime life 
with her first husband, 
a pilot who was later 
killed in a road acci- 
dent. But Henry, who 
already dislikes Miller, 
and has heard Elaine's 
romantic reminis- 
cences many times 
before, listens appar- 
ently unmoved. 
Mrs Lee: 1s anyone coming 
to church? 

A Sunday morning 
four months later 
Barbara has had 

baby and Mr. i 

is by now perfectly at 
home, though he does 
not welcome Elaine's 
marked attentions, 
obviously _ preferring 

her sister. 

















Vrs Lee: Those poor plants! I'm 
going to take them into my 
garden and really give them some 
ove 


Mrs. Lee, who displays little 

sympathy for her family, is 

quick to comment when 

Elaine’s plants begin to 
droop. 


Miller Is that you. Mr 
Mason? Won't you give 
litle of your good advice? 


Miller, interested in a pro- 
perty racket, is anxious to 
persuade Mr. Lee to sell the 
house. Having plied him 
with some drinks, he stages a 
fake seance (with the deeds 
of the house as a make-shift 
trumpet) and, leaping in the 
dark to the other side of the 
room, pretends he is a 
materialisation of the late 
Peter Mason. At this 
moment Elaine comes in 
from the kitchen and finds 
herself face to face with 
what she takes to be her dead 
husband. The shock finally 
breaks what control this 
neurotic young woman still 
possesses. 


Elaine: Let me go! You've got to 
let me go 


Distraught and hysterical 
Elaine breaks away when 
her husband tries to stop her 
and rushes from the house. 

















Barbara: She used to talk to 
me It sounded wonderful 
to be married to Mr. Peter 
Mason so young, to have 
all the world to their two 
Selves .. 


Henry: She told you that? 


Henry has searched for 
Elaine in vain and be- 
gins to worry as the 
night wears on. Next 
morning he still hopes 
he has no reason to feel 
anxious as he talks to 
Barbara. But there is 
great significance in his 
reaction to Barbara's 
prattle about her sister. 





= s = * 


Henry They're all our records 
We bought them together 


Elaine: 1 can’t. . . honestly 
remember 


The final moments of the 
play, after Elaine returns 
home bedraggled and ex- 
hausted. In this moving 
scene Henry gently brings 
his wife face to face with the 
real truth about their life to- 
gether, and before that her 
life with Peter Mason, and 
tries to dispel for ever the 
fantasies she has created to 
cover her sense of guilt over 
what happened on the night 
her husband was killed. 
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1960 Paris Festival 


by OSSIA TRILLING 
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NEWS FROM THEATRE OF THE NATIONS 


ONSIEUR Claude Planson, Director of 
the Theatre of the Nations, who has 
taken full charge of the programmes since 
Monsieur A. M. Julien took over the direc- 
tion of the Paris Opera last year, has 
announced the plans for the 1960 Paris 
Festival. There will be three innovations, all 
dear to Monsieur Planson’s heart. 

For the first time the new French Com- 
munity will be represented. For the first time 
again South America will be strongly 
represented. And lastly, still for the first 
time, there will be a bi-national programme 
in which Belgium and Great Britain are 
collaborating. 

Altogether eight new countries are taking 
part at the Theatre of the Nations this year. 
The programmes which continue until 13th 
July, will be launched on 15th March by two 
folk dance companies of Negro performers 
from the Republic of Mali and from Abidjan 
in the Ivory Coast. The other newcomers 
are South Korea with the Korean Folk Art 
Troupe, Turkey, which is sending the 
National Theatre with Oedipus Rex and the 
Official Ensemble of Dance and Song, Iran, 
with a company from Teheran presenting 
The Wandering Nightingale, a play based on 
a popular Iranian legend; and there will be 
three newcomers from South America: The 
People’s Art Theatre from Brazil in Gimba, 
a drama with music; the Experimental 
Theatre from Cali in Colombia, and the 
Ballet Company of Lima, Peru, presenting a 
ballet inspired by the classical Aztec tradi- 
tion. From South America, too, the Chamber 
Opera of Buenos Aires will pay a return 
visit to Paris with the second performance 
(since its premiére) of Handel's Apollo and 
Daphne. 

The bi-national programme will consist of 
two items. The first item, with choreo- 
graphy by Maurice Béjart, will be his new 
production of the ballet Sacre du Printemps, 
which was given its first performance by the 
Ballet Company of the Théatre Royal de la 
Monnaie in Brussels in January. The other 
is the operatic version of Oedipus Rex, 
which was directed by Monsieur Béjart’s 
countryman, Michel Saint-Denis, at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre also in January. The invita- 
tion offered them by Monsieur Planson will 


enable them to take part in what will 
undoubtedly prove to be an artistic event 
of the highest international importance. 

Another British contribution will consist 
of a visit of the Youth Theatre consisting 
entirely of schoolboys and students, with the 
production of Hamlet by Mr. Michael Croft. 
which was performed at the Queen’s Theatre 
last summer. This will be followed by 
Theatre Workshop's new production of a 
play about the Australian outlaw Ned 
Kelly. Theatre Workshop have commis- 
sioned Mr. Willis Hall to write the play, 
which will be staged by Miss Joan Little- 
wood. An important feature will be the 
Australian folk ballads associated with Ned 
Kelly’s name and tragic history. 

The final British contribution is the long- 
awaited visit of Orson Welles with Twelfth 
Night and his composite production of the 
two parts of Henry IV. This is not, strictly 
speaking, the end of Britain’s contribution 
to the Festival, because Monsieur Planson 
has secured the Peter Brook production of 
Friedrich Diirrenmatt’s The Visit, which was 
seen in the provinces two years ago but failed 
to reach London. The entire New York pro- 
duction with the Lunts, will come to Paris 
under the sponsorship of the American 
National Theatre and Academy. 

Among the remaining dramatic pro- 
grammes will be: the Berliner Ensemble, 
with Gorki’s Mother, The Preventable Rise 
of Arturo Ui, and several other plays by 
Brecht; the Diisseldorf Schauspielhaus with 
three productions, lIonesco’s Rhinoceros, 
Lessing's Nathan der Weise and Racine’s 
Phédre; Cyril Cusack’s Irish Company with 
Arms and the Man; Eduardo de Filippo 
with his latest Neapolitan comedy from 
Italy; the Dramatic Theatre from Zagreb in 
a modern Croat avant-garde play; the 
Theatre of Piraeus in Oedipus Rex, and com- 
panies from Venice (the “Ca’ Foscari”), 
Lausanne (the “Faux-Nez”) in a French- 
Swiss play, and Morocco. 

Other operatic and choreographic pro- 
grammes will be given by the Frankfurt 
Opera, with the Rennert-Otto production of 
Berg’s Lulu (conductor: George Solti) and 
Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte; the West Berlin 

(Continued on page 28) 














Above: Albert Finney as Ted, the gang leader. Above right: Ted, with L-R: Musclebound 

(Philip Locke) and Razzo (Monty Landis) take the Scout Oath with Ronnie Stevens as the 

Youth Leader. The gang have decided it pays to be honest! Below left: L-R: Georgia 

Brown as Jeannie, leader of the girls’ teddy gang, with Anne Lynn as Liz and Shirley Anne 

Field as Eth. Below right: The gang, having taken jobs in a solicitor’s office, have a difference 
of opinion with their new boss (Geoffrey Hibbert). 
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The 
Lily 
White 
Boys 99 


@ Scenes from the 

satirically topical 
new musical by Harry 
Cookson, with songs 
by Christopher Logue 
and music by Tony 
Kinsey and Bill Le 
Sage, which had _ its 
first performance at 
the Royal Court on 
27th January.  Pre- 
sented by the English 
Stage Company and 
Oscar Lewenstein and 
Wolf Mankowitz “The 
Lily White Boys” is 
directed by Lindsay 
Anderson with décor 
by Sean Kenny, and 
musical numbers 
staged by Eleanor 

Fazan. 


Pictures by 


John Cowan 


The members of the 
gang, now prosperous, 
have been asked to sit 
on the new Committee 
inquiring into juvenile 
deliquency. A moment 
near the end of the 
show. 


Working in a factory the gang and fellow unionists sing about 
the strike which has just been caused over a dispute between 
an electrician and a carpenter. L-R: James Grout and Geoffrey 
Hibbert as the electrician and carpenter, Ronnie Stevens as the 
Trades Council Secretary, Barbara Hicks as the Waitress, 
Razzo, Willoughby Goddard as the Managing Director, and Ted. 
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URING the past few months the well- 

worn controversy of opera in translation 
versus the original libretto has been stirred 
up again with a vengeance. The particular 
point at issue in this case was whether 
Covent Garden should adhere to its once- 
declared policy of giving opera in English 
with a permanent company, endeavouring to 
build a British opera tradition and a British 
opera style, or continue its current habit of 
presenting an increasing number of works 
in the original languages, some with foreign 
singers. 

Personally I do not think this sort of 
question should be taken too seriously, and 
there seems to be very little future in 
attempting to force one policy, as a matter 
of principle, on the thinking—and paying- 
public if their vote to the contrary is 
recorded by box office receipts. However, 
the test of any policy must be its results, and 
with the typical irony of facts the present 
season at Covent Garden has_ provided 
evidence to support every point of view. 

Among the productions I have seen we 
have had one opera sung in the original 
language by visiting singers which was a bad 
misfire (Un Ballo in Maschera); a star vehicle 
which enshrined a performance that remains 
among the memories of a lifetime—worth a 
season of ordinary operagoing (Boris 
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The Winter’s 
Operas 


by Penelope Turing 


Raimund Herincx as Creon in 


“Oedipus Rex,” the opera- 
oratorio at Sadler's Wells. 
(Picture by David Sint) 


Godunov), a Carmen in English that was the 
most effective and exciting I have seen, and a 
pair of well-known’ works (Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci), restored to their 
native tongue, where an almost entirely 
British company achieved an _ authentic 
Italian style and passion which I am con- 
vinced they would not have done in English. 
So there is fuel to feed all the fires of 
argument. 

Un Ballo in Maschera has had a chequered 


career. A love story written round the 
historical fact of the assassination of 
Gustavus III of Sweden, the opera was 


refused by the San Carlo at Naples because 
it showed the murder of a king. Later the 
setting and characters were Americanised 
and another version places the story in 
Naples. At Covent Garden we were back 
in Sweden, but the opera was sung in 
Italian and some of the Italian names were 
used. Amelia was sung by Aase Nordmo- 
Loevberg who has a beautiful, pure, cool, 
Scandinavian soprano, but none of the 
Italian fervour with which Verdi endowed 
his Swedes. Eberhard Waechter's fine voice 
was equally out of place as Renato (Anckar- 
stroem), as was Rudolf Kempe’s unimpas- 
sioned conducting. The most successful 
performances were Gastone Limarilli (the 
only Italian in the cast) as the king, and 
Joan Carlyle’s Oscar. 

I was not able to see Boris Godunov in 
1958. The revival last autumn was shortened, 
and the impact of this magnificent tragic 
opera by Moussorgsky as conducted by 
Krombholc is something I shall not forget. 
There were several fine performances, 
notably Edgar Evans as Grigory the false 
Dmitri, David Kelly’s Varlaam (though per- 
haps this was a trifle too Falstaffian) and 
Kenneth Macdonald’s Simpleton; but the 
masterpiece was of course Boris Christoff in 
the name part. The opera was sung in 
Russian. 

(Continued on page facing) 





A scene from Mascag- 
ni’s “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”, with Charles 
Craig (extreme left) as 
Tariddu and Janet 
Coster as Lola (centre). 
The picture gives some 
idea of the lovely 
setting designed by 
Franco Zeffirelli. 


Canio (John Vickers, 
in cart, centre) announ- 
ces the evening perform- 
ance in a scene from 
“Pagliacci”, This opera 
was also directed and 
designed by Zeffirelli. 


by 
Rogers) 


(Pictures Houston 


Gloria Lane is the latest addition to a 
long line of Carmens, She has the right 
looks and temperament for the part, and a 
rich, creamy, seductive voice. Jon Vickers 
had already added Don Jose to his list of 
outstanding operatic characters, and together 
they made this a thrilling evening of one of 
the finest and best loved operas. Ronald 
Lewis held his own well as Escamillo, and 
John Pritchard conducted. 

Credit for the double tour de force of 
those two old war horses Cav. and Pag. 
must go primarily to the producer, Franco 
Zeffirelli. His settings, costumes and inspired 
direction evoked the real atmosphere of 
Sicily and southern Italy; movement and 
grouping were always interesting, never 
distracting, and fulfilled the true spirit of 
operatic production by heightening the effect 
of the music. Edward Downes conducted 
Cavalleria Rusticana with feeling for its 
simple passions, and Charles Craig and Amy 
Shuard rose to great heights as Turiddu and 
Santuzza; Otakar Kraus was a good Alfio. 
Pagliacci was conducted by Bryan Balkwill; 
Hans Kaart made a powerful, tragic Canio, 
Joan Carlyle a suitably flighty Nedda, and 
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Geraint Evans was grotesquely pathetic as 
Tonio. 
At Sadler’s Wells the opening production 


was Andrea Chenier. The French Revolu- 
tion has provided matter for many tragic 
love stories; Chenier can be an effective and 
moving one. This production proved to be 
a good also-ran: enjoyable but lacking 
inspiration. Victoria Elliott and Charles 
Craig were adequate as Madeleine and 
Chenier, but the outstanding performance 
came from Peter Glossop as Gerard, the 
footman turned revolutionary, who is torn 
between his duty to the cause and his own 
love and desire for Madeleine. The conduc- 
tor was Vilem Tausky, producer Anthony 
Besch, and the effective décor was by Leslie 
Hurry. 

In contrast Cinderella—Rossini’s La Cen 
erentola—was entirely successful. Produced 
by Douglas Craig and conducted by Bryan 
Balkwill with scenery and dresses by Carl 
Toms, this was a deliciously gay and charm- 
ing fairy story. Patricia Kern, a mezzo- 
soprano newcomer to the company, made a 
most attractive Cinderella, Alexander Young 


(Continued overleaf) 
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Madeleine (Victoria Elliott) pleads with Gerard (Peter 
Glossop) to spare the life of Chenier, in a scene from 
* Andrea Chenier.” 


The Winter’s Opera (conta) 

was a pleasant Hero, Dandini is of course a 
part made for Denis Dowling, and Howell 
Glynne as Don Magnifico and Nancy Creigh- 
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ton and Anna Pollak as the Ugly Sisters 
filled in the picture most amusingly. 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex is probably the 
most ambitious and courageous production 
which Sadler’s Wells has ever mounted. A 
Greek tragedy, sung in Latin, with the static 
concept of oratoria and classical masks, it 
would not have appeared a likely choice for 
this company. Nonetheless it succeeded, and 
has brought the theatre intellectual acclaim, 
prestige—and packed houses. Credit must be 
widely distributed: to Michel Saint Denis for 
a masterly production, to the conductor 
Colin Davis, to Abd’elkader Farrah for his 
monumental yet vivid set, costumes and 
masks, and to the chorus. Ronald Dowd was 
an effective Oedipus, as was Monica Sinclair 
as Jocasta. Raimund Herincx sang finely as 
Creon and the Messenger and David Ward 


as Tiresias. Alberto Remedios sang the 
Shepherd with a haunting beauty, and 
Michael Hordern gave the spoken com- 
mentary with incisive urgency. * 


1960 Paris Festival (cona.) 

Opera Studio in a triple-bill of operas by 
Satie (Socrate), Blacher (Abstract Opera 
No, 1), and Searle (The Diary of a Madman); 
the Viennese Chamber Opera; an Italian 
company with I Virtuosi di Roma presenting 
the Barber of Seville by Paisiello; the 
National Ensemble of Song and Dance from 
Greece; the Netherlands Ballet; and the 
Little Ballet Company of Bombay, which 
was the delight of delegates to the Inter- 
national Theatre Conference in India four 
years ago. 

Among the many ancillary activities at the 
Theatre of the Nations will be the second 
Congress of the International Association of 
Theatre Critics which is being convened 
during the month of June, and a Congress of 
Theatregoers which is expected to lay down 
a “Charter For Audiences.” * 
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Dickie Henderson as Andy Persichetti and June Laverick as Nicky, his wife. They 
are a newly-married young couple living in Rome. Nicky has just written a 
sensational best-selling novel. 


“When in Rome...” 


RESENTED by Jack Hylton and directed by Harold French, “ When in Rome 

. .” opened at the Adelphi Theatre on Boxing Day. The book and lyrics 

are by Garinei and Giovannini, music by Kramer, and the show is adapted by 

Ted Willis and Ken Ferrey with English lyrics by Eric Shaw. The décor is by 

Coltellacci, with lighting by Alec Shanks and dances and musical numbers by 
Donald Saddler. Musical director is Jack Walker. 
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Above: Frank Leighton as Henry Persichetti, 

Andy's father, and Eleanor Summerfield as 

Yvonne Rinaldi, Nicky's mother, introduce 

the show, and sing the number “Call it 
Primavera.” 


wali. 
The “hero” of Nicky's novel is a he-man called 
Joe, and when Andy gets hold of a copy of the 
book which tells of Joe’s love affairs, he is 
convinced Nicky must have been writing from 
experience and not out of her imagination. He 
becomes very jealous 


and they have their first 


quarrel. In the picture 
above Nicky is seen in 
the special ballet 
sequence entitled 
“Nightmare.” 


Left: Another moment 
from the lively “Night 
mare” ballet 











When it is discovered that Nicky wrote the best seller, she is feted wherever she goes. Meantime 

the rift between Nicky and Andy widens. Andy still cannot forgive his wife for giving her 

novel a hero so unlike himself! Above, the finale of Act 1. The scene is a restaurant near 

Rome, where Andy runs into serious trouble on meeting the Bank Manager, his boss (played 

by Leo Britt) and Colibo, Nicky’s publisher (played by Donald Hoath). Above, the entire 
company is seen in the popular number “Ballarello.” 


Right : A bevy of 
charming young 
ladies of Rome enjoy 
themselves with 
Nicky's novel, which 
is called “Rock-A- 
Bye-Baby.” 





Nicky makes a glamor- 
ous personal appearance 
at Signor Colibo’s Pub- 
lishing House, and left 
is seen in the modern 
speciality dance sequence 
called “Stop.” 


ae 


Egged on by his friend Fred (played by John Hewer), Andy is persuaded to take on the mantle 

of “ Joe.” An assignment is made with Marina (the Bank Manager’s girl friend) to meet Andy at 

a garage (Nicky’s hero was a garage hand). Above, two scenes in the garage with right Sheena 

Marshe as Marina. Needless to say, in spite of many misunderstandings, Nicky and Andy are 
finally reconciled. 
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a mia 


Peg Woffington 


by Harold Matthews 


BI-CENTENARY OF A FAMOUS ACTRESS 


I haps gyre Church is kept locked but 
a visit should be made, perhaps at 
Matins, and opportunity taken to inspect a 
tablet on the east wall of the north aisle, 
which reads, “Near this Monument lies the 
Body of Margaret Woffington, Spinster, 
Born Octbr. 18th 1720, who departed this 
life March 28th 1760, aged 39 years.” Said 
to have been the most beautiful and least 
vain woman of her day, she had every 
virtue but one, whose lack added to her 
attraction. She left the stage dramatically 
and without farewell three years before her 
death. 

She was probably born a year or two 
before 1720, in Dublin. Her father was a 
journeyman bricklayer who died when she 
was a small child, leaving his widow, a 
faithful Catholic, with two little girls, 
Margaret and Mary, better known as Peg 
and Polly. Margaret was early befriended 
by Madame Violante, a rope-dancer, who 
gave her some _ instruction, taught her 
French and employed her in public entertain- 
ment with other juvenile performers. There 
was a vogue for child performers. On Ist 
January 1729, at Lincoln's Inn Fields, Lilli- 
putians, as they were styled performed The 
Beggar's Overa. Madame Violante, whose 


rope-dancing was no longer a novelty in 
Dublin, was prompt to imitate and Peg, 


then aged about 10, played either “Polly 
Peachum” or “Macheath,” probably both, 
for The Beggar's Opera was repeated by these 
Lilliputians 96 times in Dublin. On 4th 
September 1732, the New Theatre in Hay- 
market was advertising “The Beggar's Opera 
after the Irish manner” and “the celebrated 
Miss Woffington” was billed to play Mac- 
heath, Mrs. Peacham and Mrs. Trapes. 

Peg was back in Dublin in 1734, but not in 
Madame Violante’s booth. A new play- 
house had been opened in Aungier Street and 
here she entertained the public with dances 
between the acts. Her voice was not attrac- 
tive, being thin and liable to crack, but in 
February 1737. she was allowed, under stress 
of emergency, to play “Ophelia.” It was at 
once apparent that a new star was rising and 
Peg was rewarded with a weekly wage of 
30/-, which she took home to her mother. 
Her popularity grew and three years later, 
by general request, she was given the part of 
“Sir Harry Wildair,” the fashionable rake in 
Farquhar’s Constant Couple. Wilks, Cibber’s 
partner at Drury Lane, had made this part 
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his own and Farquhar had said there would 
never be another “Wildair” after Wilks. So, 
when Wilks died in 1732, the play was put 
aside. William Archer has said, “The charac- 
ter which made Farquhar famous shows him 
at his lowest moral level. Sir Harry Wildair 
is undeniably a reprobate, a son of chaos, 
inadmissible in any moral order. But at the 
same time there is a grace, a humanity, a 
lightness of touch in his portraiture which 
distinguishes him for the better from the 
ferocious, cast-iron libertines of Wycherley 
and Congreve.” Peg had the necessary spirit 
and sparkle to mimic the beau and the result 
was piquant in the extreme. She had ample 
opportunity to observe the tribe of Wildair 
closely. 

It is related by Molloy, who published a 
novelesque biography in 1884, that Peg pro- 
ceeded to London in the company of a 
young gentleman named Taaffe, a younger 
son of a needy Irish peer, and kept house 
with him in York Street, Covent Garden, 
until his attention veered to a Miss Dallo- 
way, who had substantial expectations. Peg, 
in male attire, stalked Miss Dalloway, won 
her admiration and secured her attention at 
Vauxhall sufficiently to show her some of 
Taaffe’s letters to herself. After that, no 
more was heard of Taaffe by either of the 
ladies, and Mistress Woffington applied to 
Rich for an engagement at Covent Garden. 
At the nineteenth time. Rich caught the 
name “Woffington” and remembered the 
reports he had received from Dublin. He 
offered £9 a week and on 6th November 
1740, Peg appeared in The _ Recruiting 
Officer in the part of “Silvia,” who dis- 
guises herself as a boy. It was not until 21st 
November that she appeared as “Sir Harry 
Wildair.” when she made such an impression 
that The Constant Couple had to be repeated 
20 times during the season. Now the play 
was back in the repertory, leading actors. 
Garrick among them, subsequently attempted 
the part but never with any success, but the 
play always filled the theatre as long as Peg 
lived to play it. 

When the 1740/1741 season ended, Peg. 
dissatisfied with Rich and his rate of pay, 
transferred to Drury Lane, whither her 
acting, particularly in “breeches” parts, drew 
the town next season. Horace Walpole, who 
saw little to praise anywhere, admitted she 
had life. 


(Continued overleaf) 





Peg Woffington (( ontd) 


Garrick now appeared on the London 
scene, with Richard II] at Goodman's Fields, 
Stepney, where his success was so great that 
the licensees of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden acted in concert for once and had 
Goodman's Fields closed. In 1742, Garrick 
and Mrs. Woffington spent the summer in 
Smock Alley, having each received an invita- 
tion from the manager to appear in Dublin 
on their own terms. Garrick played Richard 
Ill, Lear and Hamlet and was regarded as a 
phenomenal genius. Peg, who played Lady 
Anne, Cordelia and Ophelia, was admired 
almost as much. On their return to London, 
they each had rooms in Macklin’s house, 
6 Bow Street. Just how right people are to 
refer to this as a ménage a trois will never 
be known. The arrangement did not last 
long. By the following May, Garrick was 
living in James Street and organising a futile 
resistance movement against Fleetwood, the 
Drury Lane manager, in which Mrs. 
Woffington took no part. 

Twelve months later, in May 1744, Henry 
Pelham informed his nephew, Sir Charles 
Hanbury-Williams, that he had been made a 
Knight of the Bath, and added, “The King 
insists upon Mrs. Woffington being knighted 
this evening.” Sir Charles was a versifier of 


skill and polish. Two verses will give an idea 
of his merit as a writer and his regard for 


Mrs. Woffington. 


The sun first rising in the morn, 
That paints the dew-bespangled thorn, 
Does not so much the day adorn 
As does my lovely Peggy. 
And when in Thetis’ lap of rest 
He streaks with gold the ruddy west, 
He’s not so beauteous as undress‘d 
Appears my lovely Peggy. 

In June 1744, Horace Walpole was writing 
to Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams, who was 
not strong enough to pursue a rackety 
London life without frequent rests in the 
country, “I have never seen Mrs. Woffington 
but enquired and hear that she lives near 
Teddington. Rigby will have told you that 
Lord Darnley is on the tapis again.” But, 
while Williams pined in poor health at 
Coldbrook and wrote odes, it was Garrick 
who was back in favour. There is in the 
Garrick Club a delightful portrait of Peg 
Woffington, painted about this time by P. 
Mercier. Many portraits of her were painted 
but seldom does the artist seem to have 
revealed the full beauty of his subject. What 
is probably the best portrait is still in the 
possession of the Hanbury-Williams family. 
A feature common to nearly all her portraits 


is the quiet and watchful regard with which 
she appears to be appraising the beholder. 
When she sat to Mercier, she wore an oyster 
satin gown and reclined with her head on 
her right hand and her eyes were bent upon 
a miniature which she held in the left hand. 
By some, Lord Darnley is regarded as the 
likeliest client to have commissioned this 
portrait, but the Club favours Garrick, and 
even claims that he is the subject of the 
miniature, which is certainly not unlike him. 
Peg thought it would be a good plan to 
marry Garrick, and so it would. They would 
have made an excellent business partnership 

and Peg’s other admirers were either 
married already or looking for an heiress. 
They got as far as trying on the wedding- 
ring, and then Garrick was filled with mis- 
giving. When he expressed to Peggy some- 
thing approaching a desire for release, she 
promptly told him she would never speak 
to him again, except in the course of profes- 
sional business or in the presence of a third 
person, and she kept her word. All letters and 
presents were returned on each side, save a 
pair of diamond shoe buckles which Garrick 
could not bring himself to relinquish. From 
this cause or another, Garrick was too ill to 
act that summer. 

Prints of Peg Woffington as a “Female 
Volunteer” are explained by her having in 
January 1746, when Charles Edward Stuart 
was marching towards London, delivered a 
specially written epilogue, dressed in military 
breeches and coat. The lines were in 
atrocious taste but they were well received 
and repeated many times. 

Mrs. Clive was firmly entrenched at Drury 
Lane and she never took kindly to Mrs. 
Woffington. The two ladies used to fleer at 
each other, At last verbal sniping failed to 
satisfy and the Green Room was the scene 
of a scuffle. Blows were exchanged between 
Peg and Kitty, whilst Peg’s elderly supporter, 
Owen MacSwiney, engaged Kitty's brother. 
The fray, all Irish, was quelled by Spranger 
Barry, also Irish, but the print-sellers did not 
allow the affair to die away quietly. Garrick 
was now joint patentee of Drury Lane 
Theatre. So Peggy had sufficient reason to 
go over to Covent Garden. She made her 
last appearance at Drury Lane on 15th April 
1748, and then, taking her sister Polly with 
her, she went with MacSwiney to Paris, to 
study the technique of Madame Dumesnil. 

Polly Woffington was a very beautiful girl. 
She had been educated at Peg’s charge and 
brought to London, where she made one or 
two stage appearances which sufficed to show 


that she had not the making of a good 
(Continued on page 44) 





Lise (Nadia Nerina) and Colas (David Blair) perform a Grand Pas de Deux for the guests to celebrate their 


betrothal. 
(Picture by Houston Rogers) 


A moment towards the end of Frederick Ashton’s delightful new ballet, “‘La Fille Mal Gardée’’. 


Frederick Ashton Goes Pastoral - 


N the past Frederick Ashton has chosen 
unreal subjects for his full-length ballets. 


Cinderella has the Fairy Godmother who 
worked miracles; Sylvia a statue that comes 
to life; and Ondine is the love-story of a 
handsome young man and a water sprite. 
In other words, there is an element of the 
supernatural in these stories, which all 
made highly suitable ballet scenarios. 

Frederick Ashton’s latest ballet, La Fille 
Mal Gardée, by way of contrast, is a gay 
rustic comedy that could happen in any 
village in Europe. It is the charming story 
of Lise, an attractive young girl who wants 
to marry the village Romeo, against the 
wishes of her mother. The mother is deter- 
mined to make a better match for her 
daughter, with the eccentric young son of the 
local wine-grower. That is all. Love, of 
course, triumphs in the end, amidst lots of 
revelry on the village green. 

Being a townsman, Mr. Ashton thought 
he would like to create a ballet which 
glorified the country and that is why he 
chose La Fille Mal Gardée as his latest con- 
tribution to the repertoire of the Royal 
Ballet. Various versions of this ballet have 
been danced from Bordeaux to St. Peters- 
burg since 1789, but this does not mean 
that Mr. Ashton’s new ballet is in any sense 
a revival. John Lanchbery has practically 
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created a new score by freely adapting and 
arranging the music composed by Ferdinand 
Hérold for the Paris Opera version of 1828 
and Mr. Ashton’s choreography does not set 
out to try and recapture any earlier pro- 
ductions. 

Osbert Lancaster was commissioned to 
design both scenery and costumes for La 
Fille Mal Gardée and Mr. Ashton showed 
him old prints of rather romantic farm- 
yards, such as one would see in Touraine, 
within sight of a hill-top chateau. The 
result is enchanting. Mr. Lancaster has 
created a world of restful meadows beside a 
gentle river. There are willows and poplars, 
poppies and cornflowers and a_ water-mill 
as well as the inevitable chateau. The settings 
are executed in bright, clean colours, such 
as one finds in the paint-box of a child who 
has just become aware of the magic of 
water-colour. When the curtain rises one is 
swept away by the freshness and glory of a 
Septemter morning. It is the perfect setting 
for the village romance about to be unfolded. 

The music by Hérold is not particularly 
pastoral in character. It does not evoke the 
images of a romaticised countryside such as 
Mr. Ashton had in mind when he began to 
visualise the ballet in terms of stage-pictures. 
So he turned to Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony, which he played by the hour so that 





he was steeped in the right atmosphere. 

The premiére of La Fille Mal Gardée at 
Covent Garden in January proved to be a 
major triumph for the Royal Ballet 
in general, and for Nadia Nerina, David 
Blair, Stanley Holden and Alexander Grant 
in particular, in the leading réles. Mr. 
Ashton was delighted that the occasion was 
such a resounding success, but even so, he 
maintains that dancers appearing in his 
ballets have never surpassed his expectations. 
They are always just under them. His 
demands are naturally very high and he is 
not to be fobbed-off with second-best efforts. 
He expects his dancers to work and work at 
any particularly difficult part of the ballet 
until they succeed in performing it with ease. 

He never loses sight of the fact that the 
ballet will be performed in front of an 
audience. He does everything possible to 
be sure the audience will be in no two minds 
about what is happening on the stage. One 
sees four chickens and a cockerel, danced 
by four girls and a boy, in the opening 
scene of La Fille Mal Gardée. Mr. Ashton 
rehearsed these artists in practice-costume. 
Then, to be sure he was working along the 
right lines, he summoned two or three other 
members of the Royal Ballet, who were not 
taking part in La Fille Mal Gardée. He asked 
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them to watch the five dancers he was 
rehearsing and tell him what they thought 
they were doing. Their reply ‘Chickens 
in a farm-yard,” proved his choreography 
was lucid and on the right lines. 

Abstract ballets have their fascination for 
Mr. Ashton, who has created so many of 
them in the past—Symphonic Variations, 
Scenes de Ballet and Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales, to mention but three. In a 
way, they are easier for the choreographer 
than a ballet with a story. “The choreo- 
grapher is not tied to a plot or situations,” 
explained Mr. Ashton. “He has only to 
interpret the music, but the work has to be 
good, if it is to succeed. There must be no 
padding, but good solid dancing which 
springs out of the musical score.” 

In Mr. Ashton’s opinion, there is one great 
drawback about abstract ballets. Audiences 
not well acquainted with ballet are not con- 
tent to sit back and enjoy the movement for 
its own sake. They look for meanings 
which are not there, and in consequence 
miss the choreographer’s intention and much 
of the beauty of the work. 

The subject of Mr. Ashton’s next full- 
length ballet is not yet decided, but he is 
attracted by Raymonda, and has already 
created a superbly theatrical pas de deux for 
this ballet, which Fonteyn and Somes danced 
at a charity matinée at Drury Lane last year. 
Petipa was responsible for the choreography 
of this Glazounov ballet, when Legnani, 
Preobrajenska and Gerdt danced it in St. 
Petersburg in 1898. It is a story dating back 
to the time of the troubadours. Raymonda 
is loved by Jean de Brienne, but desired by 
the Saracen knight, Abderam; and there is a 
White Lady, a statue who conveniently 
comes to life to save Raymonda from a fate 
worse than death. At the moment, Mr. 
Ashton is not too happy about certain 
aspects of the story, but when these difficul- 
ties have been resolved, one would not be 
surprised to hear that he is hard at work 
upon a full-scale production. 

He has already been invited to produce 
the opera Martha at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, but he declined the 
offer because he does not wish to commit 
himself as far ahead as this time next year. 
Even so, the idea of using his know!edge of 
stagecraft in the opera house appeals to him 
and he has every intention of breaking into 
this new field in due course. Given the 
choice, he would like to produce Charpen- 
tiers Louise, the story of the Paris workgirl 
who leaves her parents to enjoy a life of 
happiness with a young artist. * 








Jane Baxter as Jane Loring and Anna Neagle as Stella Felby. Stella, a famous film actress, has 

just obtained a divorce from Roger, her husband, but is none too pleased when her adopted 

sister Jane tells her that she and Roger Felby are seeing a good deal of each other and that 
now Roger is free Jane has set her heart on marrying him. 


“The More the Merrier” 


CENES from Ronald Millar’s new comedy at the Strand 

Mehwes Theatre, which had its first performance on 2nd February. 
he The play, directed by Harold French in a setting by Hutchinson 
Scott, is presented by Henry Sherek and marks the return to the 
West End of Anna Neagle. Starring with Miss Neagle are Jane 
Baxter, John Robinson, Gordon Tanner and Beatrice Varley, 
while Tracey Lloyd makes her London début in the rdéle of 

Miss Neagle’s daughter. 


Houston-Rogers 








Above left: Stella Felby does not 
relish the thought of telling her teen- 
age daughter Dinah that she and her 
father have just divorced each other 
and that she is planning to marry 
Henry Brandon Brasher, a wealthy 
Texan oil man. She is thus more than 
a little put out by Dinah’s enthusiastic 
reaction to the news. Dinah (Tracey 
Lloyd) has just returned from France 
where she has been living with a 
French family, supposedly teaching 
English to the youngest son. Above: 
Stella begins to wonder who has been 
teaching whom. Stella is further dis- 
mayed to discover that her ex-husband 
and her adopted sister Jane are getting 
on so well together. Left: A month 
later, on the occasion of Dinah’s 
seventeenth birthday, Stella has 
arranged a party and has invited both 
her future and her ex-husband for a 
barbeque dinner. Also present is Jane 
Dinah receives an expensive pearl 
necklace from Henry, and begins to 
relish the idea of her new life in Texas 
(Gordon Tanner as Henry.) 











fhbove: Roger Felby (John Robinson) 
gives his daughter a wrist watch and 
goes through a song routine, a private 
joke between them, much to _ his 
embarrassment and to the amusement 
of the others. Top right: Stella con- 
trives to have a few moments alone 
with her former husband, with whom 
she is secretly still in love. Roger, 
whose supposed affair with Jane is a 
ruse devised by the two of them, pro- 
poses again and suggests that they take 
Henry's car and elope together. Stella, 
swept off her feet, accepts and leaves 
the party to pack her bags. But the 
course of true love does not run 
smooth, thanks to Tracey, for whom 
the thought of enormous wealth and a 
trip to Texas is more than she can 
resist. Right: The following day, 
Tracey. in disgrace with almost every- 
body, makes it up with Henry and all 
is set for the trip. Later, however, 
when she sees how unhappy her 
mother is, she works out a scheme by 
which her parents are finally united. 




















HE go-ahead Coventry Belgrade Theatre 
has launched its own market-survey to 
find out what makes people go to the theatre 
as well as to assess what kind of person the 
regular theatre-goer is. 
It is of course difficult to generalise but 
surveys cannot always take account of the 


changeability of people. Many repertories 
who are succeeding today have found their 
own formula for success and one of the most 
interesting and, it appears successful, is 
Manchester’s Library Theatre policy where 
the basis of future programmes is decided 
by a system of moving averages worked out 
on previous productions over the years. 
* * * + 


Sir Barry Jackson announces that the first 
part of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre's 
Spring and Summer Season will be devoted 
to classical plays—King Henry IV, parts one 
and two, Sheridan’s The School for Scandal 
and, for the first time at the theatre, 
Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard, which has 
been chosen to celebrate the centenary of 
the author's birth. 

I note that a new series of Lunchtime 
Poetry Recitals are also to be held at Birm- 
-ingham in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Extra Mural Study at Birmingham 
University. 

* * * ~ 

Aimee Stuart’s latest play. Safer in Bed, 
was produced at the Queen’s Theatre, Horn- 
church, from 18th to 30th January. On 
Monday Ist February, the theatre presented 


Repertory 
Roundabout 


by Laurence Evans 


Susannah York (/e/f) whe is now 
filming with Sir Alec Guinness, 
was the guest Cinderella tast 
Christmas in the first pantomime 
ever presented by Derby Playhouse. 
So successful was the three weeks’ 
run that another pantomime is 
already scheduled for Christmas, 


Miles Malleson’s adaptation of Moliére’s 
School for Wives; on 15th February Clifford 
Odet’s Winter Journey; and Dinner with 
the Family on the 29th. Anthony Lesser’s 
Victorian comedy with music Meet Me by 
Moonlight which ran successfully in London, 
is to be given on 14th March. 
* * * 

Rolls-Royce Ltd. have given £200 towards 
Derby Playhouse’s Coffee Bar Appeal Fund. 
Rolls-Royce have given generously to the 
Playhouse in the past, especially after the 
fire of 1956. The present fund is intended to 
finance the conversion of a cottage next to 
the theatre to provide coffee bar and storage 
facilities for furniture and costumes. 

In February Derby presented a double 
premitre—the production of an _ English 
translation of The Exception and the Rule 
by Bertold Brecht with music by Paul 
Dessau, and a curtain raiser, Picnic in the 


Field. This is a satirical comedy by the 
French author, Arrabal, translated by 
Geoffrey Reeves. 

* + * ” 


Following A Passage to India reviewed 
ty H.G.M. last month), the Oxford Play- 
house Company staged a revival of Ibsen’s 
Hedda Gabler on 15th February for two 
weeks, with Joan Greenwood in the title 
role. * 


WIMBLEDON SCHOOL OF ART 
THEATRE DEPARTMENT 


Head of Department: P. A. BUCKNELL, A.R.C.A. 
The Department of Theatre Design takes a limited 
number of students, beginners and at Special 
Level, for the Ministry of Education National 
Diploma in Design, or for general study, i.e. not 
necessarily leading to a diploma in the art of 
Theatre Design. 

The studios are fully equipped and staffed for 
the teaching of costume, scenery and lighting 
design, history of the theatre, experimental pro- 
ductions, textile design, theatrical millinery, 
theory of design, technical work, theory of light- 
ing, analysis of styles, with special attention 
given to the creative visual concepts of plays and 
entertainments. 

Students wishing to join the department in 
September 1960 should apply as early as possible 
for interview to the Registrar, Wimbledon School 
of Art, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


_ - =—— 








TO COUGH A 
OR NOT TO COUGH (e 


—that is no problem! y 


Cardinal offence, and embarrassment, among 
theatre-goers is coughing. Yet it is NO problem 
if you take Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles. 
They have a wonderful power to soothe the 
irritated membranes of the throat and stop coughing. 
Many stage folk use them personally and one can 
readily appreciate how essential it is for actors 
to avoid a ‘husky’ throat and coughing spasms. 
Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles are recommended 
for the relief, and usually the prevention, 
of coughs and colds. See how Potter’s Catarrh 
Pastilles will benefit YOU. 


POTTER'S 


CATARRH 
PASTILLES 


You can feel them doing you good. 


Leading stockists of 
THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
by 


MAX FACTOR 


Orders for make-up sent to 
all parts of the country. 


FRIZELL @& co. 


| CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON W.C.2 Telephone: GER 2945 














Where to Dine 


before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEON?S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 





| on 


Hote! and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

7—11.30 p.m 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 








GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








LEY ON’S §%i 


Chop Suey Restaurant i 
Established 1926 
91 WARDOUR ST., W.l. [j 
GERrard 5875 
Fully Licensed OpenDaily te 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to 11p.m. 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 








“Os 


Eat for Life and joy. The World’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30- 8.30 WHI. 9612 











LE P°TIT MONTMARTRE 


Tel: WEL 2992 


Marylebone Lane, Wigmore Street, W.1. 
You MUST visit this Gay Intimate little Auberge 
FRENCH COOKING AT ITS BEST! 
Lunch des Gastronomes 15 6 


OPEN 







Jeannot & his Guitar Nightly 
TRY M. VINCENT’S FLAMBEES 
Dinner from 6.30 Licensed to Midnight 


SUNDAY EVENINGS 
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Restaurant News 


The Lantern House Chinese 
Restaurant 


r would need a poet to write about this 
restaurant in Kensington and it is an 
experience not to be missed. Owner Mr. 
Cheng Looi is also a theatrical producer 
and you will shortly be hearing more of 
him. A true artist, he has taken meticulous 
care of every detail in his small restaurant. 
You will step into a fairy tale and I will 
not spoil your evening but leave it to be 
discovered. You will dine as Chinese 
Emperors dined, waited on by Mr. Cheng 
Looi himself in a Mandarin coat. You will 
partake of the famous Pin Lou, which is the 
Chinese New Year Festival banquet meal, 
with a background of tinkling music, delicate 
scented Joss sticks, lanterns and candles. 
There will be, among other things, scented 
towels to wipe your fingers on. 

Opened a few weeks ago, it is already not 
easy to get a table. Allow at least an hour 
and a half for your meal, for this is a 
theatre in itself. apart from the excellent 
Chinese cooking. 


Safari Club 


Here is a useful dining and social club 
for business and professional people. Use- 
ful because it runs its own travel bureau. 
Under the able management of Mr. J 
Hamilton who has been handicapped with 
a specious old style building, it is rapidly 
being modernised. In two years it has 
acquired the largest non-residential member- 
ship in London. Two restaurants supply 
ample space and there is no shortage of 
cocktail bars. Dancing is possible nightly 
and a celebrity floor show with three big 
stars is held for a week once monthly. A 
separate television room is now being 
planned. Popular items on the menu are 
steaks and lobster mayonnaise. Prices are 
moderate. 


Guinea and Piggy 


LIKE the new and enterprising Guinea 


and Piggy Restaurant which fully lives 
up to its title. An extension of the help 
yourself idea for the more expensive meals, 
with the accent on the help, for you may 
have as much as you like. Although 
waited upon it is good to look at the ex- 
tensive array of appetising dishes, including 
many casseroles. Duck and orange, pheas- 
ant and salmon are obtainable here. An 
asset is plenty of room—with tables far 
apart for entertaining. Owner Mr. Stephen 
Kennedy has no shortage of ideas and 
opened the first chicken barbecue. These 
are so successful that he has now opened 





Dine amidst exquisite décor. Opened by 


Tsai Chin 


The Lantern House 


Chinese Restaurant 
4 Thackeray Street, W.8 


The famous Chinese Royal Festival dish Pin- 
Lou. Enjoy this delicate dish cooked in char- 
coal in your presence 


RESERVATIONS—WEStern 4981 
Chinese music 7 p.m. - 2 a.m 











‘FOR YOU! ALL EGGS 
DIRECT FROM DEVON & CORNWALL 
For the best Egg Dishes in Town visit: 


‘* THE EGG & !I’’ 

23 HAYMARKET S.W 1 
(Opposite Cariton Cinema) 
—AND OF COURSE STEAKS and OTHER 
COOD THINCS 


FOR SERVICE AND REAL ITALIAN CUISINE 
Theatregoers! We are at service 6 p.m 
prompt 


C.C.F. Finders and American Dinner Clubs 


La Drimavera Restaurant 


19 FRITH STREET LONDON. W.1. 
12 noon - 3 p.m Telephone: Private Dinners 
6 p.m 12 p.m Gerrard 6688 and Receptions 
Open Sundays 6 p.m. - 10.30 p.m 


your 





Chopsticks Sir? ‘Not necessary 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 


Sun, 11) p.m Fully Licensed 








GALE’S RESTAURANT 
13 Percy Street, W.1. 
Under the persona! direction of 
Tommy GALE and George VARNAVAS 


Office 
LANgham 3988 


DINNERS 6.30 p.m 


Reservations 
MUSeum 4804 
THEATRE 


Speciality 











a fish barbecue. This is most enterprising 
with half pound salmon steaks charcoal 
grilled, with potatoes and butter for 4/11. 
Under the same heading half pound trout 
with additions are available. M.1 








First night... 


- . out for some time? 

Make it a pleasantly memorable occasion 
by Dining and Wining at the BALKAN GRILL 
Choose between our Charcoal Grill 
and spit specialities 
or traditional Balkan fare. 

And listen to the Gypsy Music of Henry 
Zeisel, maestro of the violin. 
Reasonable prices and easy parking 


Kee eee K KK KK K 


BALKAN GRILL 


xeerKwekeaeKKEK KKK & 


Fully Licensed until Midnight 
(Sundays until 10 p.m.) 


20a BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(66/68 George St.) 
WELbeck 5945 





Under personal! supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 
After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouG.ias, 
Author of “Well Let’s Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERard 1296 and 3066 











LONDON’S LUXURIOUS 
CHINESE RESTAURANTS 


| 

SOUTH CHINA RESTAURANTS 

| 40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. GER. 1056 
and 


144 King’s Road, Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 
| Open 12-11.30 p.m. Suns.12.30- 1) pm 





REAL CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


atmosphere and service 


BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
Tem. 1913. Noon-Midnight Fully Licensed 











Peg Woffington (Contd.) 


actress. On one of these occasions, a charity 
entertainment at Covent Garden, she was 
seen by Captain Robert Cholmondeley, 
second son of the Earl of that name, who 
fell in love with her. Peg had cause to 
desire an orthodox establishment for her 
sister. She was unlikely to get one herself. 
Lord Darnley had died, Hanbury-Williams 
was permanently abroad in_ diplomatic 
service and a Colonel Caesar in the Guards 
began an association with her which lasted 
until her death. Aut Caesar aut nullus 
came the inevitable quip. Therefore, though 
Captain Cholmondeley had only his army 
pay, Peg pushed on the match and silenced 
the noble Earl's opposition with the words, 
“My Lord, I have much more reason to 
be offended than your Lordship, for whereas 
I had before but one beggar to support, | 
now have two.” His Lordship, realising that 
his son was thus provided for, was quite won 
over and the wedding took place in 
November 1748. 

On her return from Paris, Peg went to 
Covent Garden, at that time much inferior 
to Drury Lane. She had left Mrs. Clive, 
Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Cibber with relief, 
but at Covent Garden was George Anne 
Bellamy, and quite a considerable gadfly she 
proved. After three seasons, Peg quarrelled 
with Rich and again left Covent Garden, 
again went to Paris, and then to Dublin. 

Smock Alley was a veritable refuge and 
she stayed there three years. Sheridan 
Senior had cleared the stage and wings of 
spectators, an improvement not effected in 
England until after Peg’s death. Dublin gave 
her a tremendous reception. The Viceroy, 
the Duke of Dorset, who used to visit her 
dressing-room at Drury Lane, being unable 
to attend her opening performance, com- 
manded a repeat. This was probably the 
happiest period of Peg’s life. She drove in 
her own coach through streets where she 
once passed barefoot. Mrs. Delany wrote. 


_ “Mrs. Woffington is much improved and did 
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the part of Lady Townley better than I have 
seen it done since Mrs. Oldfield’s time. Her 
person is fine, her arms a little ungainly, and 
her voice disagreeable; but she pronounces 
her words perfectly well, and she speaks 
sensitly.” Thomas Sheridan generously 
doubled her salary, making it £800. 

On 30th January 1753, Mrs. Woffington 
made a recantation of Roman Catholicism 
before Rev. Sterling of Lurgan, County 
Craven, MacSwiney, by his Will in the pre- 
vious August having made her his sole 


(Continued on page facing) 





beneficiary on condition that she became a | 


Protestant. Woffington left Dublin for the 
last time in May 1754, and MacSwiney died 
in the following October. 

The height of Peg’s triumph in Dublin was 
her election as President of the Beefsteak 
Club, to which no women were admitted. 
This glory rather exploded itself. The Beef- 
steak Club in Dublin was not a club at all, 
the name of the London Club being applied 
to the weekly dinners which Sheridan gave 
to leading members of his company and 
infuential friends. It was purely a matter of 
Sheridan’s invitation. In Ireland, a political 
significance is likely to be applied wherever 
possible and poor Sheridan became so 
unpopular for entertaining the Viceroy’s 
friends that in March 1754, the interior of his 
theatre was demolished by the mob. So, in 
the autumn, Rich again approached Peg and 
engaged her at her Dublin salary of £800, 
and she had a hearty welcome when she 
appeared at Covent Garden. 

Altogether, Peg Woffington played over 
120 different parts, the last new one being 
Lady Randolph in Home’s Douglas on 14th 
March 1757. By that time her health was 
failing, but she permitted herself no rest. 
May 3rd of that year was destined to be her 
last appearance. The occasion was a benefit 
for lesser actors, the play was As You Like 
It, and Peg played Rosalind—one of her best 
parts. During an interval, she was in so 
much pain that she accepted the arm of Tate 
Wilkinson, whose mimicry of her voice she 
had resented, but she finished her part. Then 
came the epilogue. This she managed to 
deliver as far as the words, “If I were a 
woman I would kiss as many of you as had 
beards...” and then her voice failed. 
Gasping, “O God. O God,” she stumbled 
into the wings. 

For the three years remaining to her, she 
was an invalid, tended by Mrs. Barrington, 
whose husband had been a fellow Lilliputian 
in childhood days. Part of the time she was 
at Teddington, but she settled in Colonel 
Caesar's house in Queen Square, now 
Queen Anne's Gate. Here she died on 28th 
March 1760. She left a considerable estate 
but neither Colonel Caesar nor Mrs. Barring- 
ton benefited under her Will. Except for an 
annuity of £42 to her mother and a small 
legacy to a servant, the 
had everything. * 


** Theatre World ”’ 


Gift Subscriptions for 
Your Friends 


See Back Cover 


Honourable Polly. 


ARATE a 
PITLOCHRY 1960 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 


(Directed by KENNETH IRELAND) 
10th Annual Season—APRIL 16 to OCTOBER 1 


REVIVALS: 
The Admirable Crichton J. M. Barri 
The Private Secretary Charles Hawtrey 
Private Lives . Noe! Coward 
Katharine G Petruchio David Garrick 
(altered from ge vee preceded by 
The Dark bade of the Son Bernard Shaw 
wo WORLD "PREMIERES: 

Napoleon in ga R. F. Deliderfield 
Between the Tides Ben van Eysselsteijr 
The Plays directed by James Roose Evans 
Décor by Joan Jefferson Farjeon 
Prices: 12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 6/6 
Booking now open. Write for full programme 


“STAY SIX DAYS and SEE SIX PLAYS!” 
eta ee ee ita eee 





THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
New Supplement to “Plays and Their 
Plots” giving full details of our latest 
Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 


™ DEANE’S 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: LANgham 7111 MUSeum 3183 








* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 


Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 
Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications — The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London W.4. 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 














THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


BOOKS « RECORDS - MUSIC 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 








THE 


FRED EMNEY 


STORY 
GERARD FAIRLIE 


That genial giant of entertainment, 
Fred Emney, has had one of the most 
colourful life stories in show business, 
from his early days in America (where 
he twice suffered wrongful arrest) right 
up to today. This is his flamboyant, 
rip-roaring story, an endearing story, 
which omits few of the great popular 
names of the theatre in the last quarter 
of a century. 


13 photographs. 21s. 





Hutchimion 
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WHY ALWAYS “DIGS” ? 
... HAVE YOUR OWN 
CARAVAN HOME ! 


You’re independent and carefree in the 
comfort of your own mobile home—go 
where you like, when you like—and it’s 
good economy when you start comparing 
costs! Call and see our wonderful selec- 
tion of modern homes on wheels, large 
and smali—or write for free brochures. 
All the best makes on view for quick 
delivery. 


H.P. Terms: 15 per cent deposit, balance 
over five years. Part Exchanges arranged. 


Open every day 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
or later, by appointment. 


a 
SCOTE. 1s 


BOTHWELL RD., UDDINGSTON 
LANARKSHIRE 
Tel.: Uddingston 394 
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HAMPSTEAD THEATRE CLUB 
“Stories and Designs” 

ONE-MAN recital of stories and essays 

by Virginia Woolf might not at first 
sight appeal to any but the devotees of the 
authoress. However, the two performances 
on 18th and 20th February given by actor 
David March proved to be an exciting and 
stimulating experience. Alone in a setting 
of three beautifully designed and executed 
screens, looking rather like stained glass 
windows, by Michael Young, Mr. March 
brought vividly and lovingly to life the 
strange creatures which inhabit the world of 
Miss Woolf. Mr. March has a most attrac- 
tive and flexible voice which enabled him 
to bring out every nuance. He was extremely 
effective in such stories as “The Duchess and 
the Jeweller” and the very sinister “The 
Shooting Party” where his sense of charac- 
terisation was able to bring before one the 
men and women concerned. Outstanding 
however, were the beautiful and compas- 
sionate “The Death of a Moth” and the 
prose poem “A Haunted House.” In the 
latter the excellent lighting by Donald Hindle 
was particularly effective and added greatly 
to the atmosphere. 

The programme was directed by James 
Roose Evans. 

The Hampstead Theatre Club has pre- 
sented some extraordinarily interesting 
programmes, and news has just arrived that 
the previous presentation, The Room and 
The Dumb Waiter by Harold Pinter, is to 
te given at the Royal Court Theatre from 
8th to 28th March. James Roose Evans will 
again direct The Dumb Waiter in which 
Nicholas Selby and George Tovey will be 
seen in their original réles. The Room is to 
be produced by Anthony Page with Vivien 
Merchant and Thomas Baptiste in their 
original parts. Newcomers to the cast are 
Michael Brennan, Anne Bishop, John Cater 
and Michael Cane. 

The present home of The Hampstead 
Theatre Club, The Moorland Hall, sadly 
restricts the Club’s activities, enabling them 
to give only a few performances (often not 
even on consecutive nights) and making full 
rehearsals on the stage and the necessary 
experimentation with lighting, sound and 
décor, virtually impossible. A permanent 
home is what is needed and one hopes very 
much that the Club will succeed in achieving 
one. It is saddening to learn, however, that 
the Borough of Hampstead has declared 
itself unable to recommend the Council to 
make any grant to The Hampstead Theatre 
Club L.M. 





Theatre on Reeord 


si AKE ME AN OFFER” brings the best 

British musical show score since 
Expresso Bongo, which was by the same 
composing team, David Heneker and Monty 
Norman. The cheerful roguery of Portobello 
Road is glorified with wit, satire and origin- 
ality. Daniel Massey, as an idealistic Wedge- 
wood dealer, Dilys Laye as a disturbingly 
pretty amateur, Diana Coupland as a long- 
suffering wife, and the bunch of dealers, led 
by Meier Tzelniker and Wally Patch, are 
uniformly excellent, and the musical impres- 
sions of an auction sale and the “knock-out” 
that follows are brilliant. It is all on H.M.V. 
CLP 1333 (12 in. L.P.) 


Aladdin, the spectacular musical at the 
Coliseum, began life as an American tele- 
vision show, and one can imagine that 
television must be a very inhibiting medium 
for that old master of the rhythmic double 
entendre, Cole Porter. The Coliseum cast, 
headed by Bob Monkhouse, Doretta Morrow 
and Ronald Shiner, do their best on 
Columbia 33SX 1211 (12 in. L.P.) but can- 
not disguise the fact that it is a surprisingly 
dull score. The best number is “Ridin’ 
High,” which is a resurrection from a 1936 
Broadway show called Red, Hot and Blue. 


An excellent collection of vintage Porter 
songs can be found on H.M.V. CLP 1332 
(12 in. L.P.) “Anita O'Day Swings Cole 
Porter” features a dozen of his very best, 
including “Just One of Those Things,” “Easy 
to Love,” “Get Out of Town,” “I've Got 
You Under My Skin” and “Love for Sale.” 
Miss O'Day has a husky voice, some original 
views on phrasing, and the backing of some 
exciting arrangements by Billy May. 


There is a pleasantly old-fashioned sound 
about the discs of When in Rome. The songs 
are tuneful and trivial, and were obviously 
written with the “Top Ten” list as target, 
rather than as contributions to an integrated 
whole. Six of them are sung by Dickie 
Henderson, June Laverick, Andy Cole and 
Johnny Webb on Oriole 45-CB 1535/7. Four 
of the songs are also available on a single 


E.P. disc, E.P. 7026. 


In that curious Hong Kong brothel, 
depicted in The World of Suzie Wong, where 
the pensionnaires behave like Sth-Form girls 
on a spree and the clientéle is exclusively 


by Roy Plomley 


Tsai Chin, star of “The World of Sazie Wone” whose 
recording of “The Ding Dong Song” sung in both 
English and Chinese is reviewed below. 


naval, everything stops occasionally for a 
jolly sing-song. The song they sing is “The 
Ding Dong Song,” and it has been recorded 
by the delectable Tsai Chin, who stars in the 
play, on Decea 45-F 11192. On one side 
she sings it in English, and on the other in 
Chinese, It is very much better in Chinese. 


The finale of the first half of the revue, 
New Faces, which Hedley Briggs directed at 
the Comedy Theatre in April 1940, was 
called “The Only Pretty Swing Time.” It con- 
sisted of songs from Shakespeare set to swing 
time, gently and wittily, by Arthur Young, 
and sung by, among others, Judy Campbell, 
Bill Fraser, Zoe Gail, Betty Ann Davies, 
Jeremy Hawk, Charles Hawtrey, Hazel 
Jennings and John Bentley. These have now 
been recorded by the incomparable Cleo 
Laine, with arrangements by Ray Premu, 
“Cleo Sings Elizabethan” E.P. Columbia 
SEG 7938, and, so far, it is the record of 
the year. Here is gaiety, invention and 
delight. I believe “Master Will” would have 
approved mightily. * 





yrs NYLONS, al! sizes, 2s. 6d. pair. Assorted 
Jewellery parcels, Ss. S.A.E. to—Hulls, 313 
Stanstead Road, London S.E.23. 
UPLICATING, Shorthand Typing (private 
Shorthand /Typing).—-Mabe! Eyles, 
Road, London N.ii. ENT 3324. 
OR SALE—* Theatre World *’ 1949, eleven perfect 
copies. Offers to-—Pilkington, The Well House, 
Bicadon, Weston-super-Mare. 
YUITAR correspondence course, § lessons, compre- 
hensive chord chart, 10/- compiete.—R. Kirkwood, 
103 Lampton Rd., Hounslow, Middx. 
IGH-GRADE photographic figure 
amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major applicants.—BCM/ Palette, Dept. T.W., Mono- 
mark House, London W.C.1. 
OUSEWORK FOR MEN. 
Mornings or Afternoons; 
London. Suit students or 
Domestic Service. Tel: 
and 5 p.m. 
AZZ BANDS. ‘“ Names” downwards—James Tate 
e Agency, 221 Acton Lane, London W.4. CHIswick 
$541 / 8623. 
geet AND VENTRILOQUIST, Oswald 
4 Williams, M.M.C.L.B.V., open to invitations, for 
summer season, cabaret, specialist in Children’s Shows, 
etc., willing to assist in organisation if required. Other 
= considered.—20 Springfield Road, Westbury, 
ilts. 
OW IN ENGLAND: coloured dance group, exotic 
dances. For full details, write—H. Svivester, 22 
Randolph Crescent. MAIda Vale, W.9. 
URSERY and Schoo! for Children. Est. 25 years. 
Mrs. Ayris, Clements Hall, Hockley, Essex. 
RIGINAL MUSIC composed for films, plays, songs. 
functions, etc. Also lyrics. Previous experience, 
references available. Conmtact—Frost, 6 Furndale 
Avenue, Palmers Green, London. 
ANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts, 
Story, Comedy, complete with Music.—Ted Lewis, 
16 Mythop Road, Little Marton, Blackpool. 
ESIDENTIAL COURSE: Theatre. Acting and Pro- 
duction with the Bristol Old Vic Theatre School. 
23rd/30th July. Fee £11 Held in the Somerset 
Education Committee’s beautiful College for Adult 
Education. Details from the—Warden, Dillington 
House, Iiminster, Somerset. 
NEVEN-DAY COURSES in Acting. Speech, Mime 
Improvisation, Stage Movement, Make-up, etc. at 
The Leatherhead Repertory Theatre, Surrey, and 
Studio Theatre, Kensington, London. April, July and 
August. One Evening Course. Director: Marian 
Naylor assisted by Professional Stage Staff. Fees: 
£9 9s. Od. and £6 6s. Od. Syllabus from—Registrar: 
Miss B. Symonds, 111 Elmstead Avenue, Wembley 
Park, Middlesex. 
'TUDIO ENTERPRISES LTD. Specialists in Show- 
biz photography, offer you first-class portraits 
12 positions and selected. 10 in, x 8 in., 2 gns.—4i 
Wardour Street. W.1 Regent 6110 
“WPYHEATRE WORLD.” For sale. January 1949 to 
December 1953. Complete, mint condition. Offers 
to—Maitland. c/o 19 The Chilterns, Sutton, Surrey. 
ee LET, for the 1960 Season. A small theatre to 
seat 200, at Sheringham, Norfolk. Suitable for a 
small repertory company. Also a dance hall (approx. 
150 couples) with or without the right to sell after- 
noon teas, and licensed bar. Write—A. Holt, 96 New 
Bedford Rd., Luton Beds. 
Large variety theatrical wigs, all purposes 
and sizes. For sale only. Very low prices.— 
Isaia, 31 Gerrard Street, London W.1. 


lessons 
10 Beaconsfield 


studies for 


Part, or Full-Time; 
Central or N.W 
theatricals.—Homestead 
SWI 3047 between 9 a.m. 


GER 4233. 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 
WEL. 6804/9907 /4303 


Mondays to Saturdays 9 am. to 9 p.m. 








As We Go to Press 


T is announced that a new play, Look on 
Tempests, by Joan Henry, is to be pre- 
sented by H. M. Tennent, Ltd., at the 
Comedy, following Rosmersholm. _ First 
performance will be on 22nd March, and 
leading the cast will be Gladys Cooper, Ian 
Hunter and Vanessa Redgrave. Director is 
Lionel Harris, and the setting is by Tom 
Lingwood, the scene being a flat in Knights- 
bridge. The story tells of the reactions of 
the wife and mother of a man tried on 
a homosexual charge. 

Outstanding opera event at Covent Garden 
on 31st March will be the first London pro- 
duction of Verdi’s Macbeth, in which Amy 
Shuard will appear as Lady Macbeth and 
Tito Gobbi as Macbeth. Décor will be by 
Georges Wakhevitch. Michael Benthall 
produces, and the conductor will be 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. Arrangements 
to present this opera at Covent Garden fell 
through in 1861 and 1870 but a performance 
was given at Glyndebourne in 1938. 


‘Theatre World” Fire 


During the night following our Press Day 
for the February issue a month ago a serious 
fire caused considerable damage to the 
“ Theatre World ” offices, and many valuable 
records were lost. Salvage work is still 
going on and we ask our readers’ indulgence 
for delays in answering correspondence. 
Meantime we are housed in another building 
nearby pending reconstruction, but our 
address and telephone no. remain the same. 


The Tudor Players 


The Tudor Players (of the Dramatic Section 
of Spicers Ltd. Sports and Social Club) 
presented For Better for Worse, the comedy 
by Arthur Watkyn, at the Cripplegate 
Theatre on 26th February. Producer was 
Ernest Farson. 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 
Auditions for full time Acting 


and Technical Courses com- 
mencing Autumn 1960 are 
now being arranged. 


Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8 


For 




















Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wate Or. 
9 
which gives full details of all 


London's Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 





I'm sure even a Complaisant Lover 
wouldn't take so long removing his 
greasepaint as you do, Rollo. So before 
I Roar Like a Dove why don’t you 
Make Me an Offer for this tin of 
Crowe's Cremine—it liquefies the paint, 
making it easy to remove, and leaves 
the skin ready for everyday make-up! 
No, I won't take Pieces of Eight, thank 
you. The price is 4/4 (or 2/6 a tube). 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 


MAGAZINE 


@aF” Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... sil 
news oO theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6.1 ve. 25.7.6 2 ym. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London, W.C.2 
Ren aN EDA, 











EVANS PLAYS 


Now published and released for 
amateur presentation: 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


by Bernard Kops 
(7m. 6f. 6/- post 4d.) 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 








FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarter'y review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD Bitys 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 








Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


Clareville Street, London, SW7 


(FREmantle 2958) 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lyne (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, US.A. 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











THEATRE WORLD BINDER 


tholding 12 issues) 


The ideal method of preserving your copies 
1/- (including postage) 


Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 
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SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“THEATRE WORLD” 


The Ideal 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 
ne or more of your friends 
will bring great enjoyment 
through the year and pro- 
vide a constant reminder of 

ur interest. Why not 
irrange now for your friends’ 
gift by sending us your 
nstructions for delivery of 
“ Theatre World" anywhere 


This greetings 

card (size 6” x 43”) will be 
sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you. 


Write today to: 
The Circulation Manager 
‘* THEATRE WORLD " 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 


The Gift Subscription Charges 
covering one year are as follows: 
One Subscription to a Friend 
24/- post free 
Each Additional Gift Subscription 
21/- post free 








recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 





FEBRUARY 1960 
The Amorous Prawn 
Make Me an Offer 
A Clean Kill 


JANUARY 1960 
Rosmersholm 

The World of Suzie Wong 
Richard II 


DECEMBER 1959 

The Marriage-Go-Round 

The Importance of 
Being Earnest 

Rollo 


NOVEMBER 1959 

The Crooked Mile 

Pieces of Eight 

As You Like It 
(Old Vic) 


OCTOBER 1959 
Look After Lulu 
Raisin in the Sun 
Coriolanus 


SEPTEMBER 1959 
The Aspern Papers 
The Ring of Truth 

Roots 


AUGUST 1959 

The Complaisant Lover 

The Pleasure of His 
Company 

The Hostage 


JULY 1959 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

Lock Up Your Daughters 

Caught Napping 


JUNE 1959 

Candide 

Gilt and Gingerbread 

The World of Paul 
Slickey 


MAY 1959 
Fool’s Paradise 
Brand 

Wolf's Clothing 


APRIL 1959 
Sganarelle 
Tartuffe 

A Taste of Honey 


MARCH 1959 

The Rose Tattoo 

Eighty in the Shade 

The Long and the Short 
and the Tall 


FEBRUARY 1959 
West Side Story 
Two for the Seesaw 
Macbeth (Old Vic) 

















